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FOREWORD 


Special  education  is  the  provision  of  educational  programs  to  students 
whose  needs  cannot  be  met  solely  within  the  framework  of  regular  classes. 
The  Program  of  Studies  outlines  the  areas  of  instruction  to  be  covered 
within  programs  serving  dependent  handicapped,  trainable  mentally  handicapped, 
educable  mentally  handicapped,  hearing  impaired  and  visually  impaired 
students.   The  accompanying  curriculum  guides  focus  on  a  practical 
integrated  approach  to  learning. 


THE  GOALS 
OF  BASIC  EDUCATION 
FOR  ALBERTA 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Goals  are  statements  which  indicate  what  is  to  be  achieved  or  worked 
toward.   In  relation  to  basic  education,  goals  serve  several  functions: 

1.  They  identify  the  distinctive  role  of  the  school  and  its  contribution 
to  the  total  education  of  youth; 

2.  They  provide  purpose  and  direction  to  curriculum  planning,  implementation 
and  evaluation; 

3.  They  enable  parents,  teachers  and  the  community  at  large  to  develop  a 
common  understanding  of  what  the  schools  are  trying  to  achieve. 

Society  must  periodically  re-examine  the  goals  of  its  schools.   Changes 
in  emphasis  and  minor  adjustment  of  the  basic  goals  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  social  change. 

This  statement  of  goals  is  to  direct  education  for  grades  1  through  12 
in  Alberta  schools.   It  is  the  basis  from  which  specific  objectives  for 
various  subjects  and  grades  shall  be  developed. 

While  the  school  makes  a  very  important  contribution  to  education,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  agencies  involved  in  the  education  of  youth.   The  home, 
the  church,  the  media  and  community  organizations  are  very  significant 
influences  on  children.   It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  delimit  the  role  of 
the  schooling  in  education.   Education  refers  to  all  the  learning  experiences 
the  individual  has  in  interacting  with  the  physical  and  social  environment; 
it  is  a  continuing  and  lifelong  process.   Schooling,  which  has  a  more 
limited  purpose,  refers  to  the  learning  activities  planned  and  conducted 
by  a  formally  structured  agency  which  Influences  individuals  during  a 
specified  period.   There  is,  of  course,  a  very  close  relationship  between 
schooling  and  education  —  the  learning  which  occurs  in  school  influences 
and  is  influenced  by  what  is  learned  outside  the  school. 

B.  GOALS  OF  EDUCATION 

Achievement  of  the  broader  goals  of  education  must  be  viewed  as  a  shared 
responsibility  of  the  community.   Maximum  learning  occurs  when  the  efforts 
and  expectations  of  various  institutions  affecting  children  complement 
each,  other.   Recognizing  the  learning  that  has  or  has  not  occurred  through 
various  community  influences,  among  which,  the  home  is  most  important,  the 
school  will  encourage  the  development  of: 

-  intellectual  curiosity  and  desire  for  lifelong  learning; 

-  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people  of  varying  backgrounds,  beliefs 
and  lifestyles  without  sacrificing  personal  ideals  and  values; 

-  a  sense  of  community  responsibility  which  embraces  respect  for  law  and 
authority,  public  and  private  property,  and  the  rights  of  others; 


-  self-discipline,  self-understanding,  and  a  positive  self-concept  through 
realistic  appraisal  of  one's  capabilities  and  limitations; 

-  an  appreciation  for  tradition  and  the  ability  to  understand  and  respond 
constructively  to  change  as  it  occurs  in  personal  life  and  in  society; 

-  skills  for  effective  utilization  of  financial  resources  and  leisure  time 
and  for  constructive  involvement  in  community  endeavours; 

-  an  appreciation  for  the  role  of  the  family  in  society; 

-  an  interest  in  cultural  and  recreational  pursuits; 

-  a  commitment  to  the  careful  use  of  natural  resources  and  to  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  physical  environment; 

-  a  sense  of  purpose  in  life  and  ethical  or  spiritual  values  which  respect 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  justice,  fair  play,  and  fundamental  rights, 
responsibilities  and  freedoms. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  the  abilities  of  the  individual 
in  order  to  fulfill  personal  aspirations  while  making  a  positive  contribution 
to  society. 

C.  GOALS  OF  SCHOOLING 

Schooling,  as  part  of  education,  accepts  primary  and  distinctive  responsibili| 
for  specific  goals  basic  to  the  broader  goals  of  education.   Programs  and 
activities  shall  be  planned,  taught,  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  these 
specific  goals  in  order  that  students  will  be  provided  with  the  opportunities! 
and  means  to: 

-  develop  competencies  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening  and  viewing; 

-  acquire  basic  knowledge  and  develop  skills  and  attitudes  suitable  for 
the  appropriate  application  of  knowledge  in  mathematics,  the  practical 
and  fine  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  social  studies  (including  history 
and  geography),  with  appropriate  local,  national,  and  international 
emphases  in  each; 

-  develop  the  learning  skills  of  finding,  organizing,  analyzing,  and  applying 
information  in  a  constructive  and  objective  manner; 

-  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills,  attitudes  and  habits  which  contribut< 
to  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being; 

-  develop  an  understanding  of  the  meaning,  responsibilities,  and  benefits 
of  active  citizenship  at  the  local,  national  and  international  levels; 

-  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills,  attitudes,  and  habits  required  to 
respond  to  the  opportunities  and  expectations  of  the  world  of  work. 


Because  the  above  goals  are  highly  interrelated,  each  complementing 
and  reinforcing  the  others,  priority  ranking  among  them  is  not  suggested. 
It  is  recognized  that  in  sequencing  learning  activities  for  students  some 
goals  are  emphasized  earlier  than  others;  however,  in  relation  to  the 
total  years  of  schooling,  they  are  of  equal  importance. 

In  working  toward  the  attainment  of  its  goals,  the  school  will  strive  for 
excellence.   However,  the  degree  of  individual  achievement  also  depends  on 
student  capabilities  and  motivation  as  well  as  on  support  from  the  home 
and  the  community.   Completion  of  diploma  requirements  is  expected  to 
provide  the  graduate  with  basic  preparation  for  lifelong  learning.   Dependent 
on  program  choices,  the  diploma  also  enables  job  entry  or  further  formal 
study. 

D.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  public  school  curriculum  for  Alberta  is  based  on  a  three-level 
organization  for  the  12  grades  leading  to  graduation.   The  three  levels 
are  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high.   Of  these  the  elementary  school 
probably  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the  child  since  it  occurs  during  the 
early  stage  of  development.   This  is  a  time  when  children  learn  rapidly, 
when  they  may  be  characterized  as  eager  and  curious.   In  the  elementary 
school  begins  the  task  of  formalizing  a  child's  learning  experiences. 
Here  the  foundation  is  laid  for  later  learning. 

All  three  levels  of  schooling  have  a  common  purpose  in  that  they  share 
responsibility  for  achieving  the  goals  of  schooling  and  education.   At 
the  same  time,  the  mission  of  each  school  level  differs  from  the  other  two 
in  terms  of  the  emphasis  given  the  various  goals  as  well  as  in  the  program 
selected  to  achieve  that  mission. 

For  this  reason  the  purpose  of  elementary  schooling  can  be  considered 
unique.   It  consists  of  providing  opportunities  for  students  to: 

-  develop  an  appreciation  for  learning; 

-  acquire  fundamental  learning  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  progress 
to  more  difficult  learnings; 

-  acquire  requisite  knowledge  in  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  personal 
functioning  areas; 

-  acquire  the  requisite  social  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  function 
effectively  both  in  school  and  in  the  community; 

-  develop  certain  desirable  attitudes  and  commitments  towards  themselves, 
their  peers  and  the  world  as  t^ey  know  it.   The  relationship  between  these 
attitudes  and  personal  characteristics  is  explained  in  the  next  section. 

These  five  statements  constitute  the  mission  or  purpose  of  the  elementary 
school. 


E.  DEVELOPING  DESIRABLE  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Children  inhabit  schools  for  a  significant  portion  of  their  lives.   Each 
day,  in  their  relationships  with  fellow  students,  teachers  and  other  adults 
who  are  in  the  school,  children  are  exposed  to  a  complex  combination  of 
influences,  some  deliberate  and  other  incidental.   In  Canada,  the  common 
pattern  of  attitudes  derives  from  many  cultural  sources,  religious,  ethnic 
and  legal.   Public  schools  exist  within  this  culture  and  it  is  from  this 
culture  that  the  schools'  dominant  values  emerge. 

The  school,  as  the  site  of  a  child's  formal  education  is  not  the  sole  or 
even  dominant  determiner  of  student  attitudes.   Other  important  sources 
of  influence  include  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  community.   Educators 
alone  cannot,  and  must  not,  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  moral,  ethical 
and  spiritual  development  of  their  students.   They  do,  however,  play  a 
significant  role  in  support  of  other  institutions.   The  actions  of  teachers 
and  the  activities  which  take  place  in  schools  contribute  in  a  major  way 
to  the  formation  of  attitudes. 

Parents  and  other  groups  in  society  clearly  expect  teachers  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  certain  positive  attitudes  in  students.   These  attitudes 
are  thought  of  as  being  the  prerequisites  to  the  development  of  essential 
personal  characteristics.   For  the  guidance  of  all,  the  following  list  has 
been  prepared.   The  list  is  not  a  definitive  one,  nor  are  the  items  ranked, 
but  rather  the  list  is  a  compilation  of  the  more  important  attributes  which 
schools  ought  to  foster. 

The  Alberta  community  lives  with  a  conviction  that  man  is  unique  and  is 
uniquely  related  to  his  world.   Generally,  but  not  universally,  this  express 
itself  spiritually,  through  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  (e.g.  God). 
Moral/ethical  characteristics,  intellectual  characteristics,  and  social/ 
personal  characteristics  must  be  treated  in  a  way  that  recognizes  this 
reality  and  respects  the  positive  contribution  of  this  belief  to  our 
community. 

1.  Ethical/Moral  Characteristics 


Respectful        -  has  respect  for  the  opinions  and  rights  of  others, 

and  for  property. 

Responsible       -  accepts  responsibility  for  own  actions.   Discharges 

duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Fair/just         -  behaves  in  an  open,  consistent  and  equitable  manner. 

Tolerant  -  is  sensitive  to  other  points  of  view,  but  able  to 

reject  extreme  or  unethical  positions,  free  from  undi 
bias  and  prejudice. 

Honest  -  is  truthful,  sincere,  possessing  integrity,  free  froi 

fraud  or  deception. 


Forgiving 


Committed  to 

democractic 

ideals 


Loyal 


-  is  conciliatory,  excusing;  ceases  to  feel  resentment 
toward  someone. 

-  displays  behavior  consistent  with  the  principles 
inherent  in  the  social,  legal  and  political 
institutions  of  this  country. 

-  is  dependable,  faithful,  devoted  to  one's  friends, 
family  and  country. 


2.  Intellectual  Characteristics 


Open-minded 


Thinks 
critically 

Intellectually 


Creative 


Pursues 
excellence 


-  delays  judgements  until  evidence  is  considered  and 
listens  to  other  points  of  view. 

-  analyzes  the  pros  and  cons;  explores  for  and  considers 
alternatives  before  reaching  a  decision. 

-  is  inquisitive,  inventive,  self -initiated,  searches 
for  knowledge. 

-  expresses  self  in  an  original  but  constructive  manner; 
seeks  new  solutions  to  problems  and  issues. 

-  has  internalized  the  need  for  doing  his/her  best 
in  every  field  of  endeavour. 


Appreciative 
3.  Social/Personal  Characteristics 


-  recognizes  aesthetic  values.  Appreciates  intellectual 
accomplishments  and  the  power  of  human  strivings. 


Cooperative 

Accepting 

Conserving 

Industrious 


-  works  with  others,  to  achieve  common  aims. 

-  is  willing  to  accept  others  as  equals. 

-  behaves  responsibly  toward  the  environment  and  the 
resources  therein. 

-  applies  himself  diligently,  without  supervision. 


Possesses  a  strong-  is  confident  and  self-reliant,  believes  in  own 
sense  of  self-worth  ability  and  worth. 


Persevering 
Neat 


-  is  punctual;  completes  assigned  tasks  on  time. 

-  organizes  work  in  an  orderly  manner,  pays  attention 
to  personal  appearance. 


Attentive 


-  is  alert  and  observant;  listens  carefully. 


Unselfish         -  is  charitable,  dedicated  to  humanitarian  principles. 

Mentally  and      -  possesses  a  healthy,  sound  attitude  toward  life;  seeks 
physically  fit      and  maintains  an  optimum  level  of  bodily  health. 

F.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Special  education  curricula  must  be  designed  to  enable  students  to  achieve 
the  following  general  objectives  which  rise  out  of  the  goals  of  schooling. 
Programs  and  activities  shall  be  planned,  taught  and  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  these  general  objectives  in  order  that  students  with  special  educational 
needs: 

1.  Develop  competencies  in  communication  according  to  the  capability  and 
functioning  level  of  each  individual.   This  could  include  gestures, 
speaking,  symbol  identification,  formal  writing,  listening  or  any  other 
form  of  communication; 

2.  Acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills  in  areas  such  as  living/vocational 
skills,  mathematics  and  other  appropriate  academic  areas; 

3.  Develop  the  learning  skills  of  finding,  organizing;  analyzing  and  applying 
information  according  to  each  student's  developmental  level.   This  may 
range  from  following  daily  routines  to  academic  applications; 

4.  Acquire  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes  and  habits  which  contribute  to 
independence  in  daily  living,  including  safety,  physical,  mental  and 
social  well-being; 

5.  Develop  skills  and  behavior  appropriate  to  citizenship  in  the  community 
which  may  extend  from  the  home  to  the  international  scene  depending  upon 
each  student's  level  of  functioning; 

6.  Acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills,  attitudes  and  habits  relevant  to 
the  world  of  work  and  adult  living  appropriate  to  each  student's 
capability  and  functioning  level. 

In  working  toward  the  attainment  of  its  general  objectives,  the  school  will 
endeavor  to  provide  opportunities  within  educational  programs  which  allow 
each  student  to  continue  developing  at  maximum  rate.  However,  individual 
achievement  is  dependent  on  the  degree  and  nature  of  disability,  motivation, 
the  support  from  the  home  and  the  community  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
educational  program.  Diploma  requirements  will  be  met  by  some  special 
education  students.  Completion  of  the  school  program  will  prepare  others 
for  entry  into  the  world  of  work,  further  training  or  some  other  appropriate 
placement. 


PHILOSOPHY 
AND 
INTRODUCTION 


A.  OVERVIEW 

Education,  within  the  framework  of  our  society,  operates  on  the  premise 

that  every  human  life  is  unique  and  valuable  and  therefore,  that  individuals 

should  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  toward  their  full  potential. 

Education  for  all  focuses  on  the  individual  and  his  optimal  development  as 

a  skilled,  free  and  purposeful  person  able  to  manage  himself  in  an  open  society 

and  contribute  as  a-  member  of  that  society.   As  a  result  of  this  focus  on 

the  individual,  special  education  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 

whose  needs  are  not  being  met  in  the  regular  program. 

The  regular  educational  program  generally  assumes  that  upon  entry  into  school, 
students  will  have  attained  a  certain  level  of  development.   With  some 
exceptions,  students  entering  special  education  programs  are  delayed  in  one 
or  more  areas  of  development,  such  as  language,  self-help  and/or  socialization. 
Special  education  begins  with  observation  and  assessment  to  determine  the 
functioning  level  of  each  student.   The  data  thus  obtained  along  with  other 
relevant  information  related  to  the  particular  disability  is  used  to 
individualize  the  program  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  student. 
These  programs  must  be  flexible  in  terms  of  entry  and  rate  of  progress; 
they  should  be  child-centered  rather  than  subject-centered. 

The  cornerstone  of  any  successful  special  education  program  is  the  teacher 
whose  key  responsibility  is  to  be  sensitive  to  and  aware  of  the  needs  of 
the  student.   The  teacher  should  be  a  genuine,  caring  human  being  who  will 
challenge  the  child  in  order  to  facilitate  maximum  growth.   Teacher 
preparation  which  would  include  child  development,  methods  of  instruction, 
evaluation  and  more  specialized  study  in  specific  areas  of  exceptionality 
is  essential  to  teacher  effectiveness.   This  must  be  provided  at  both  the 
preservice  and  inservice  levels.   Adequate  support  services  are  vital  as 
are  appropriate  facilities,  materials  and  equipment. 

All  educational  services  may  be  viewed  along  a  continuum  which  extends 
from  the  dependent  handicapped  through  the  normal  range  to  the  gifted. 
Included  at  various  points  on  the  continuum  would  be  services  to  the 
sensorily  impaired,  multiply  handicapped  and  others  such  as  the  learning 
disabled  and  the  emotionally  disturbed.   Service  may  be  delivered  to  these 
students  in  a  variety  of  modes  as  illustrated  by  the  Cascade  Service  Delivery 
Model  (Figure  1).   Staffing  patterns  are  also  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 

B.  INTEGRATION 

The  concept  of  integration  is  receiving  increasing  emphasis  in  the  education 
of  the  handicapped.   Integration  is  viewed  along  a  continuum  ranging  from 
institutional  settings  to  regular  classrooms  with  all  the  intermediate 
steps  suggested  in  the  Cascade  Service  Delivery  Mode.1  (Figure  1). 

The  provision  of  educational  services  and  facilities  for  the  handicapped 
student  has  often  been  seen  as  a  choice  either  of  placing  the  studenc  into 
the  regular  classroom  setting  or  into  a  segregated  school  or  institution. 


FIGURE    1 


CASCADE  SERVICE  DELIVERY  MODEL 


Regular  classrooms  with  special-education  instructional  materials  and/or  aide. 
(Regular  teacher  retains  full  responsibility  for  each  student's  individual  program 
and  progress.) 


Regular  classrooms  with  special-education  instructional  materials,  plus 
special-education  consultative  services  to  regular  teacher 


Regular  classroom  with  itinerant  or  school-based  special  education 
tutors.  (Regular  teacher  retains  full  responsibility  for  each  student's 
program  and  progress.  Can  obtain  advice,  etc.  from  itinerant  teacher 


Regular  classroom,  plus 
special  education 
resource  room  and 
teacher 


Regular  classroom,  plus 
part-time  special  class 


Pupil-Teacher 

ratio 

decreases 


Full-time  special  class 


Combination  regular 
and  special  day  school; 
no  academic  instruc- 
tion in  regular  class. 


Special  day  school 


Special  board- 
ing school  or 
residential  facility 


Hospital  schooi 


Home-based 
instruction 


Regular  teacher  retains  full 
responsibility.  Child  obtains 
intensive,  short-term  remed- 
iation in  resource  room 


Regular  teacher  retains  re- 
sponsibility. Child  may  obtain 
long  term  support  in  the 
special  class 


Special  education  teacher 
full  responsibility.  Integra- 
tion— wherever  appropriate 


Same  as  above 


Same  as  above 


Same  as  above 


Same  as  above 


Same  as  above 
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Rather  than  limiting  the  choice  to  one  or  the  other,  placement  along  the 
continuum  of  services  must  be  considered.  The  decision  must  be  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  resources  available  to  fulfill  those  needs. 

Integration  into  any  program  should  occur  only  after  a  careful  assessment 
of  the  student,  the  proposed  school  environment  and  support  services 
available.   Utilizing  the  policy  of  the  least  restrictive  alternative 
should  ensure  that  .the  student  will  not  be  placed  into  an  unrealistic 
situation.   Wherever  the  placement,  the  student  must  remain  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  school  program  while  having  his  educational  needs 
satisfied. 

The  principle  of  normalization  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  attending 
to  the  unique  needs  of  each  student;  it  does  not  place  all  students  into 
the  same  mold.   What  is  "normal"  and  appropriate  to  one  and  is  most  suited 
to  his  progress  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  others.   It  is  necessary  to 
look  at  each  student  in  a  school  system  with  expectations  or  normalization 
contingent  upon  his  needs  and  developmental  level. 

C.  COMMUNITY  FOCUS 

The  long  range  aim  of  special  education  is  to  develop  the  abilities  of 
the  individual  in  order  to  help  him  work  towards  his  potential  and  take 
his  place  in  society.   Thus,  students  will  be  better  prepared  to  take 
their  places  as  citizens  in  the  community.   If  isolation  from  the  community 
is  to  be  avoided,  the  principle  of  normalization  taken  seriously,  a 
concentrated  effort  must  be  made  to  give  special  education  programs  a 
community  focus.   This  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  what  is  studied 
in  the  classroom  relates  to  what  goes  on  in  the  real  world,  using  community 
resources  to  extend  classroom  programs.   A  work  study  program  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  use  of  community  resources  to  extend  the  programs  and 
link  classroom  and  community  (see  The  Special  Education  Handbook  section 
"Establishing  a  Work  Study  Program  for  Students  Who  Are  Handicapped). 
However,  such  community  involvement  must  begin  early  in  the  student's 
school  experience.   Still  another  aspect  involves  use  of  the  same  services 
used  by  the  "normal"  population.   With  planning  and  determination,  the 
special  education  class  can  move  from  being  an  isolated  self-contained 
island  toward  being  an  integral  part  of  the  community. 

D.  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Within  the  past  decade,  the  relationship  between  home  and  school  has 

undergone  a  major  transformation.   Professionals  should  view  parent 

involvement  as  essential  to  the  education  process.   A  student's  values 

and  their  behavioral  expressions  are  learned  primarily  in  the  home  and 

can  be  modified  only  slightly  in  the  school.   Opportunity  for  parent 

involvement  is  necessary  in  special  education  programming.   Cooperation 

and  understanding  between  the  home  and  school  is  essential  if  the  student 

is  to  realize  his  maximum  growth  and  development.   When  parents  and 

educators  possess  a  mutual  appreciation  of  the  role  each  has  to  play 

in  the  education  of  the  child,  opportunities  for  development  are  increased 

(See  curriculum  guides  for  further  explanation  and  a  more  complete  description.) 
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E.  DEVELOPMENTAL  FOCUS 

Many  educational  theorists  agree  that  human  learning  follows  an  orderly 
pattern  which  is  continuous,  sequential  and  hierarchical.   The  Program  of 
Studies  and  curriculum  guides  are  intended  to  provide  a  continuum  .   Once 
a  student  has  been  assessed  and  diagnosed,  he  can  be  placed  on  the 
continuum  at  whatever  point  matches  his  functioning  level,  moving  from 
that  point  systematically  through  the  sequential  skills  in  each 
instructional  area.   Individual  differences  may  be  such  that  a  special 
program  may  have  to  be  devised  for  children  who  at  a  particular  stage 
do  not  proceed  along  the  normal  development  patterns. 

F.  THE  INTEGRATIVE  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  guides  are  designed  to  integrate  computation,  communication, 
other  academic  areas  and  living/vocational  skills.   The  preferred  method 
of  integration  utilizes  practical  applications  of  skills  to  make  academic 
skills  more  meaningful  for  students  who  are  handicapped.   Academic 
proficiency  becomes  more  useful  within  the  context  of  real  life  situations. 
With  this  approach,  skills  are  not  compartmentalized,  but  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  activity  as  they  will  when  the  student  leaves  school  and  applies 
the  skills  he  has  learned.   This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  area 
of  living/vocational  skills. 

G.  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 

Diagnostic  teaching  includes  the  processes  of  diagnosis,  prescription 
and  evaluation.   A  recommended  approach  to  diagnostic  teaching  may  be 
called  the  direct  testing- teaching  approach.   In  this  approach  for 
example,  when  difficulties  in  reading  or  writing  arise,  achievement  and 
diagnostic  tests  of  reading  are  used.   The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to 
establish  what  reading  skills  a  student  currently  possesses  and  which 
necessary  reading  skills  he  lacks  in  respect  to  particular  instructional 
objectives.   These  skills  are  described  in  terms  of  observable,  measurable 
behaviors  rather  than  in  terms  of  inferred  cognitive,  perceptual  or  affectivi 
states  or  processes.   Remediation  begins  at  the  student's  current  level  of 
achievement;  deficits  are  corrected  and  results  evaluated.  .  If  the  student 
has  mastered  the  skill,  then  new  ones  are  taught  at  his  rate  with  his 
particular  learning  style  considered.   Thus  diagnostic  teaching  provides 
an  individualized  or  personalized  program. 

The  term  "individualized/personalized  education  program"  refers  to  a 
program  developed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  handicapped  student. 
Such  a  program  should  include  the  statement  of  the  present,  level  of 
educational  performance,  annual  goals  and  short-term  instructional  objective* 
The  special  services  required,  the  degree  of  integration  and  criteria 
for  evaluation  should  also  be  determined  (see  Special  Education  Handbook 
section,  "Individual  Program  Plans.") 
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dependent  handicapped 


A.  THE  DEPENDENT  HANDICAPPED  STUDENT  AND  GOALS  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  is  a  process  whereby  an  individual  is  helped  to  develop  new 
behavior,  to  modify  present  behavior  and  to  apply  existing  behavior  to 
equip  him/her  to  live  more  effectively.   A  specific  aim  of  education  for 
the  dependent  handicapped  student  is  to  make  him  less  dependent  by 
increasing  his  awareness  of  and  control  over  his  environment. 

In  addition  to  instruction  and  programs  to  develop  their  abilities  in  the 
affective,  psychomotor  and  cognitive  domains,  dependent  handicapped  students 
require  intensive  instruction  and  ongoing  assistance  and/or  supervision 
in  daily  living  skills.   Motor  development,  basic  communication,  and  social 
skills  must  often  be  taught  within  a  structured  educational  environment. 
The  student  who  is  dependent  handicapped  may  have  skills  and  abilities 
ranging  from  little  mobility  to  complete  ambulation,  from  an  inability  to 
make  needs  known  to  adequate  communication,  from  a  general  unresponsiveness 
to  the  environment  to  goal-directed  behavior.   Severe  behavior  problems 
may  be  present.   Moreover,  extensive  personal  and  health  care  may  be  needed. 
In  brief,  the  dependent  handicapped  form  a  vastly  heterogeneous  group. 

Even  though  the  dependent  handicapped  vary  greatly  in  skills  and  abilities, 
they  tend  to  have  some  common  characteristics.   They  are  generally  severely  a 
and  profoundly  mentally  handicapped,  have  numerous  and  often  severe  physical 
disabilities,  lack  the  ability  to  guard  themselves  against  common  dangers  and 
may  need  the  support  of  others  for  life.   Some  children  may  be  dependent 
handicapped  because  of  physical  or  medical  needs,  yet  be  functioning 
cognitively  above  the  severe  to  profound  level  of  mental  handicap.   From 
an  educational  perspective,  these  children  share  the  characteristics  of 
functional  retardation  in  significant  and  individual  ways.   As  such,  each 
requires  remedial  and  developmental  instruction. 

B.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER  IN  A  TRANSDICIPLINARY  APPROACH 

The  teacher  of  the  dependent  handicapped  assumes  the  role  of  classroom 
coordinator,  special  instruction  and  program  developer,  with  some  of  the 
instruction  'and  personal  care  being  carried  out  by  trained  teacher  assistants 
under  direction  of  the  teacher.   The  teacher  must  therefore  be  able  to 
seek  out,  integrate  and  implement  a  wide  array  of  information  from  professionals 
and  the  family  into  a  plan  developed  specifically  for  an  individual  child. 
He  then  coordinates  and  implements  the  plan,  monitors  and  evaluates  progress 
and  makes  adaptations  as  necessary. 

Acceptance  of  the  transdisciplinary  approach  includes  understanding  of 
and  experience  with  the  contributions  from  personnel  from  social,  behavioral, 
rehabilitation  and  medical  fields.   Personal  and  social  relationships  are 
of  particular  importance  to  learning  and  development  in  the  handicapped. 
In  brief,  teachers  of  the  dependent  handicapped  need  knowledge,  attitudes 
and  skills  which,  traditionally,  have  not  been  required  of  teachers. 
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C.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  DEPENDENT  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

1.  Dignity  of  the  Student 

Consistent  attitudes  of  respect  and  consideration  for  each  student  with 
severe  and  profound  handicaps  are  essential.   The  student  who  is  dependent 
handicapped  should  be  treated  with  dignity  at  all  times.   Steps  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  severity  of  this  handicap  does  not  detract  from 
his  image  of  worth.   Whenever  possible,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
consult  with  the  student  regarding  his  wishes,  his  choices  and  decisions. 
He  must  be  allowed,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  freedom  to  make  mistakes, 
as  well  as  to  experience  success. 

2.  Developmental  Focus 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  learning  follows  an  orderly  pattern  of 
development  which  is  continuous,  sequential  and  hierarchial,  such  sequence 
may  not  apply  as  rigidly  to  the  dependent  handicapped  student.   Discrepancies 
in  development  of  cognitive,  social  and  motor  areas  are  common.   It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  development  continues  throughout  life  span 
and  that  rate  and  level  of  development  can  be  influenced  greatly  by 
systematic  training. 

3.  Normalization  and  Continuum  of  Services 

The  philosophy  of  normalization  promotes  the  expectation  that  the  dependent 
handicapped  be  accorded  opportunities  to  develop  to  maximum  potential;  these 
opportunities  should  be  provided  within  the  most  normal  conditions  possible. 
Normalization,  therefore,  requires  the  implementation  of  an  age-appropriate 
curriculum  within  a  setting  which  is  as  natural  as  possible,  i.e.,  in  the 
least  restrictive  environment.   Early  intervention  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  education  process  for  the  student  who  is  dependent  handicapped  because 
of  the  multiplicity  of  his  handicaps.   Inattention  to  physical  or  sensory 
disabilities  causes  serious  problems  later  on.   Failure  to  provide  early 
intervention  may  result  in  the  development  of  non-functional  and  undesirable 
behaviors  in  the  child,  which  will  take  time  to  eradicate. 

The  design  of  comprehensive  education  programs  must  take  into  consideration 
the  long  term  nature  of  training  with  the  students  who  are  dependent 
handicapped.   Curriculum  and  the  educational  setting  should  encourage 
Increasing  independence.   Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  moves  from 
one  community-based  educational  environment  to  another  occur.   At  the 
minimum,  there  should  be  a  move  from  a  pre-school  to  elementary  school 
setting,  from  elementary  school  to  a  more  advanced  education  setting  and 
finally  to  an  adult  activity  setting. 
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D.  LONG  RANGE  GOALS 

The  daily  teaching  plans  should  be  consistent  with  the  long  range  goals 
for  the  students.   Some  long  range  goals  are: 

1.  TO  INCREASE  THE  STUDENT'S  AWARENESS  OF  HIS  ENVIRONMENT. 

2.  TO  INCREASE  THE  STUDENT'S  ABILITY  TO  EXERCISE  CONTROL  OVER  HIS  PERSONAL 
ENVIRONMENT . 

3.  TO  INCREASE  THE  STUDENT'S  ABILITY  TO  APPROACH  NEW  SITUATIONS  WITH  CURIOSITY. 

4.  TO  INCREASE  THE  STUDENT'S  ABILITY  TO  LEARN  FROM  AND  RELATE  TO  OTHERS. 

3 |  TO  MAXIMIZE  THE  STUDENT'S  ABILITY  TO  FUNCTION  WITHIN  HIS  PRESENT  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  PREPARE  HIM  FOR  IMPROVED  FUNCTIONING  IN  ALTERNATIVE  SETTINGS. 

Note:   The  functioning  level  of  the  individual  student,  as  well  as  other 
limiting  factors,  determines  the  appropriateness  of  the  objectives 
and  skill  areas  to  be  covered. 
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OUTLINE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 


AWARENESS  AND  SOCIALIZATION 
A.  Sensory  Awareness 

1.  Tactile 

2.  Visual 

3.  Auditory 

4.  Tastes  and  Smells 

5 .  Movement 

6.  Environmental  Search 


-  response  to  stimulation 

-  acceptance  of  textures 

-  indication  of  preference 

-  response  to  stimuli 

-  indication  of  preference 

-  response  to  sound 

-  indication  of  preference 

-  acceptance 

-  indication  of  preference 

-  response 

-  attending  to  objects 

-  awareness  of  force 

-  anticipation  of  events 

-  tracking  objects 

-  searching 

-  sharing 

-  object  permanence 


B.  Socialization 


awareness 

response  to  physical  contact 

response  to  familiar  and  unfamiliar 

persons 
seeking  contact 
consideration  for  others 


C.  Awareness  of  Self 


COMMUNICATION 

A.  General  Objectives 


body  awareness 

recognition  of  our  own  image 
response  to  name 
self  assertion 


awareness 

response  to  reinforcement 

use  of  natural  gestures 

indicating  needs 

using  asking  behavior 

indicating  objections  and  agreement 

indicating  choice 

imitation 

associating  object  with  label 
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B.  Receptive  Skills 


C.  Expressive  Skills 

1.  Non-verbal  expression 

2.  Verbal  expression 


CONCEPT  FORMATION 

A.  Learning  Readiness 

B.  Discrimination  Skills 


C.  Visual  and  Tactile 
Discrimination 


MOTOR  SKILLS 

A.  Strength  and  Endurance 


B.  Mobility 

1.  Ambulation 


response  to  non-verbal  language 
distinguishing  sounds 
response  to  name 
response  to  commands 
response  to  questions 
following  commands 


discrimination  between  pictures 
sign  language 
picture/symbol  displays 

imitation  of  sound 
discrimination  of  sounds 
labelling  objects  and  actions 
functional  language 


choosing 

attending 

response  to  task  language 

exploration 
matching  to  sample 
identification 
sorting 

discrimination  by  size,  function, 

color,  texture,  weight 
discrimination  by  hot/cold,  wet/dry 
identification  of  numbers 
matching 


head  control 

sitting 

kneeling 

standing 

walking 

development  of  upper  body  strength 


rolling 

creeping 

sitting 
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1.  Ambulation  -  (contd) 


2.  Wheelchair  and 

Alternate  Mobility 


3.  Posture 


4.  Balance  and 
Coordination 


standing 
walking 

climbing  stairs 
riding  tricycle 
running 


movement 

transfers 

manoeuvering  wheelchair 

sitting  on  chair 
sitting  on  floor 
standing  and  walking 


protective  righting  response 
maintaining  balance  on  various 
surfaces 


5.  Fine  Motor  Skills 


SELF  CARE 
A.  Eating 


B.  Toileting 


C.  Dressing 


grasping,  reaching,  releasing 
exploring,  placing,  transferring, 

feeling 
control  of  movement 
holding,  manipulating 
coordination 
functional  object  use 


swallowing 

chewing 

finger  foods 

using  utensils 

independent  eating 

table  manners 

quantity  control 

preparation  of  simple  snacks 

regularity 

compliance  with  training  schedule 

adjustment  to  clothes 

indication  of  need 

good  toilet  habits 

cooperation  in  routines 

undressing 

dressing 

selection  of  clothes 

independence  in  dressing 
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D.  Grooming  and  Hygience 


E.  Personal  Health  Care 


PURPOSEFUL  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Orientation 

B.  Daily  Routines 

C.  Home  Skills 


D.  Work  Skills 


COMMUNITY  SKILLS 


A.  Neighborhood  and 
Visiting  Skills 

B.  Travel  Safety/Transportation 


C.  Stores  and  Restaurants 


cooperation  in  routine 
performance  of  routine 

with  assistance 
development  of  independence  in 

personal  routines 
posture 
recognition  of  need  for  daily 

hygience  practices 
shaving  and  menses 

acceptance  of  medication 
indication  of  discomfort 
following  medication  routines 
application  of  simple  medication 


awareness  of  immediate  environment 
locating  familiar  areas 
following  school  practices 

anticipating 

participating  and  following 

imitating  and  maintaining 

caring  for  own  belongs 

general  housekeeping  activities 

cooking  activities 

laundry 

yard  care 

pet/plant  care 

use  of  tools 

familiarization  with  work  settings 

work  habits 

pre-vocational  tasks 


community  orientation 
visiting  and  running  errands 

safety  procedures 
travelling  in  community 
identification  of  landmarks 
street  crossing 
public  transportation 

purchasing 

eating  in  restaurants 
negotiating  doors 
identifying  stores 
appropriate  behavior 
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D.  Activities  and  Field  Trips 


attending  theatres  and  other  events 
visiting  health  services,  etc. 
outdoor  activities 


RECREATION 


A.  Play  Skills 


B.  Water  Activities 
(optional) 


C.  Physical  Activities  and 
Sports 


solitary  play 
structured  play 
parallel  play 
cooperative  play 
group  activities 
seeking  peer  company 

entering  water 
movement 

maintaining  balance 
simple  play 
pre-swimming  skills 
independence 

grasping,  rolling,  trapping,  catching, 

throwing 
kicking,  jumping,  running 
climbing,  rolling,  sliding 
adapted  sports 


D.  Creative  Activities 
1.  Music 


response 

rhythmic  awareness 

singing 

listening  and  choosing 

musical  instruments 


2.  Crafts 


painting 

use  of  chalk,  crayons 
cutting,  gluing,  taping 
creative  crafts 


3 .  Movement 


E.  Leisure  Skills 


awareness  of  body  movement 

movement  in  different  media 

imitation  of  movement 

spontaneous  movement 

dancing 

cooperation  with  partner 

solitary  hand-held  games 

table  games 

puzzles,  cards,  blocks 

puppets 

collections,  hobbies 

electronic  entertainment  equipment 

various  activities 
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trainable  mentally 
handicapped 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Schools  characteristically  accommodate  the  majority  of  school  age  children 
preparing  them  for  adult  life  and  future  employment.   Special  provisions  must 
be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  served.   There  is  considerable 
individual  variability  in  regular  school  age  children;  these  differences  are 
equally  apparent  among  children  who  are  mentally  handicapped.   Present 
educational  opinion  suggests  that  the  special  student  should  be  provided 
with  an  educational  experience  similar,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of 
the  regular  student.   Schools,  however,  must  not  limit  themselves  to  provision 
of  an  academic  program  only;  a  commitment  must  be  made  to  provide  a  much 
broader  program  which  will  lead  ultimately  to  the  fulfillment  of  educational 
and  social  goals. 

The  curriculum  guide  has  been  developed  to  assist  teachers  in  the  development 
of  educational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  commonly 
classified  as  trainable  mentally  handicapped  (T.M.H.).   The  teacher  is  viewed 
as  a  facilitating  agent  whose  influence  must  extend  beyond  the  classroom  and 
the  students  to  the  school  at  large,  the  school  system,  the  student's  home 
and  particularly  to  the  community  which  the  school  serves. 

B.  GROWTH  AND  CHANGE 

Generally  the  T.M.H.  student  shows  severe  under functioning.   He  may  have 
extreme  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  normal  range  of  academic  subjects. 
Through  training  and  education  he  may  reach  a  functional  level  in  these 
subjects. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  student  who  functions  at 
a  trainable  level  will,  although  at  a  slower  rate,  go  on  progressing  in 
terms  of  his  development  into  adulthood.   The  teacher  should  recognize  these 
changes  in  order  to  organize  an  appropriate  curriculum  and  program  that 
makes  optimum  use  of  the  student's  changing  nature. 

C.  ACADEMIC  VERSUS  LIVING/VOCATIONAL  SKILLS 

The  T.M.H.  student  is  one  who  is  unlikely  to  achieve  greatly  in  the  academic 
area,  but  does  benefit  from  instruction  in  the  living/vocational  skills  area. 
Although  he  may  not  learn  to  read,  he  may  become  effective  in  functional 
sight  vocabulary.   Although  he  will  not  show  average  mathematical  skills, 
he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  learn  how  to  budget  his  money  fairly  effectively, 
provided  he  receives  adequate  training.   In  order  to  learn  he  will  require 
consistent  and  ongoing  supervision  and  a  highly  structured  program  which 
assists  him  to  function  more  effectively  within  the  community. 

The  student  who  is  functioning  at  this  level  has  less  than  average  intellectual 
ability  which  may  be  associated  with  severe  impairment  in  adaptive  behavior. 
The  availability  of  structured  learning  experiences,  the  motivation  of  the 
student  and  his  perception  of  himself  are  significant  variables  in  his 
development. 
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D.  EDUCATION  AND  OUTCOME 

The  goal  of  education  for  the  T.M.H.  student  is  to  provide  a  training 
in  living  skills.   The  program  concentrates  on  individualized  instruction 
dependent  upon  continuous  and  ongoing  assessment.   It  should  be  recognized 
that  most  handicapped  children,  given  educational  opportunities,  do  better 
than  is  generally  expected. 

With  structured  programming  the  T.M.H.  student  should  be  able  to  attain 
most  of  the  skills  required  to  live  effectively  within  the  environment. 
For  example,  with  help  he  will  be  able  to  carry  out  some  simple  aspects  of 
budgeting  and  cook  simple  meals.   He  will  be  able  to  clothe  himself  and 
carry  out  the  basic  requirements  of  hygiene.   He  will  be  able  to  mix  in 
society,  enjoy  leisure  time  activities  with  friends  and  relations.   In 
work  situations  he  may  need  additional  training  and  support,  and  may  not 
go  to  work  until  rather  late  in  life.   At  work  he  is  likely  to  be  placed 
in  unskilled  areas  or  jobs,  although  he  may  go  further  with  adequate 
training.   Some  will  only  go  as  far  as  sheltered  workshop  situations  and 
require  the  support  of  effective  home /community  support  systems. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  ensure  that  the 
student  lives  as  normal  a  life  as  possible  in  a  regular  environment. 
Follow-up  systems  and  continuous  education  will  be  necessary.   Changes 
in  the  environment  will  need  to  be  addressed  and  adequate  instruction 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  the  student  to  cope  effectively. 

E.  UTILIZATION  OF  GUIDE 

Since  the  curriculum  guides  flow  into  one  another,  teachers  are  encouraged 

to  refer  to  the  Dependent  Handicapped  and  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped 

guides  as  appropriate  since  those  guides  provide  objectives  at  lower  and 
higher  levels. 

Note:   The  functioning  level  of  the  individual  student  determines  the 

appropriateness  of  the  topics  and  the  objectives  in  the  curriculum 
guide. 
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OUTLINE:  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 
LIVING/VOCATIONAL  SKILLS  SECTION 

Special  education  curricula  center  around  living/vocational  skills. 
These  skills,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  cope  with  his  environment 
and  live  as  independently  as  possible,  should  therefore  be  emphasized 
during  daily  instruction.   Living/vocational  skills  are  taught  most 
effectively  using  the  integrated  approach  and  practical  applications  to 
make  skills  more  meaningful. 

UNDERSTANDING  SELF  AND  GETTING  ALONG  WITH  OTHERS 


A.  Knowledge  of  Self 

1.  Personal  Characteristics 


-  response  to  name 

-  stating  name,  age,  telephone  number, 

address 

-  names  of  family,  friends 

-  identification  of  abilities  and 

interests 


2.  Physical  Self 


3.  Emotional  Self 


recognition  of  self 
identification  of  body  parts 
knowledge  of  growth  and  physical 

characteristics 
privileges  and  responsibilities 

appropriate  to  age  levels 

response  to  emotions 
identification  of  emotions 
expression  of  emotions 
control  of  emotions 
relaxation 


B.  Social  Relationships 

1.  Needs  and  Motivations 


2.  Factors  Affecting 
Relationships 


expression 

satisfaction 

difference 

recognition  of  familiar  people:  age 

role 
appropriate  response 


3.  Handling  Social  Interaction 

a.  expressive  communication 
skills 


various  methods 

use  of  socially  acceptable  behavior 

techniques  for  obtaining  information 
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3.  Handling  Social  Interaction  -  (contd) 


b.  receptive  communication 
skills 


c.  problem-solving  and 
decision  making 


TRAVEL 

A.  Ways  to  Travel 


B.  Travel  Skills 


HEALTH 

A.  Nutrition 


3.  Personal  Care 

1.  Knowledge  of  Body 

2.  Care  of  Body 

3.  Drugs  and  Alcohol 


response  to  verbal  and  non-verbal 

communication 
messages 

appropriate  responses 
mood  recognition 

acceptance  of  choices 
appropriate  responses 
resolution  of  conflict 
making  choices 
participation 


identification  of  vehicles 
identification  of  ways 
finding  help  when  travelling 
travel  vocabulary  and  signs 

orientation  of  house  and  yard 
practice  of  safety  rules 
response  to  commands 
recognition  of  landmarks 
appropriate  behavior 
payment  of  fares 
independent  travel 


expression  of  need 
identification  of  food 
eating  variety 
quantity  control 
classification  into  food  groups 
selection  of  balanced  diet 


identification  of  body  parts 
physical  growth 
body  changes 

basic  self  care 
indication  of  discomfort 
simple  first  aid 

accepting  medication 

health  helpers 

taking  simple  medication 

effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
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C.  Community  Health  Services 


SAFETY 

A.  Home  and  School 


B.  Community 


C.  Recreation 

D.  Work 

WORLD  OF  WORK 

A.  Career  Planning  and  Awareness 
1.  Why  Work 


2.  Job  Awareness 


3.  Job  Demands 


B.  Specific  Work  and 
Allied  Skills 

1.  Use  of  Tools  and  Equipment 


acceptance  of  helpers 

recognition 

identification 

use  of  health  services 


awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
fire  procedures 
first  aid 

awareness  of  hazards 

prevention  of  accidents 

safety  rules 

coping  with  emergencies 

first  aid 

sources  of  help 

awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
coping  with  emergencies 

awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 


relation  between  task  and  reward 
task  performance 
reward  for  work  (tangible  .and 
intangible) 

parents '  work 

others'  work 

identification  of  occupations 

compliance  with  directions 
response  to  correction,  praise 
provision  of  help  to  others 


identification 
organization  and  care 
projects 
safety 
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2.  Following  Directions 


3.  Decision  Making 

4.  Independence 

C.  Finding  a  Job 

1.  Personal  Ability  and 

Interest 

2.  Process 

D.  Keeping  a  Job 

E.  Workers'  Rights 

HOME  MANAGEMENT 
A.  Clothing 


B.  Food 


C.  Maintaining  the  Home 

D.  Living  Options 

E.  Child  Care 


-  one-step 

-  two-step 

-  complex 

-  identification  of  authority 

-  acceptance  of  supervision 

-  choice  between  alternatives 

-  decisions  in  work  situations 

-  working  independently 


identification  of  workers 

job  descriptions 

identification  of  personal  abilities 

procedures 
appearance 
work  experience/work  study  (level  6) 

responsibilities:  home,  school, 
community 


locating  assistance 
employment  benefits 
contractual  obligations 


-  identification 

-  dressing  and  undressing 

-  selection 

-  care 

-  simple  sewing 

-  use  of  utensils 

-  appropriate  eating  behavior 

-  shopping 

-  classification 

-  preparation,  serving  and  clean-up 

-  recognition  of  household  routines 

-  performance  of  household  routines 

-  simple  maintenance 

-  housing  alternatives 
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MONEY  MANAGEMENT 


A.  Earning  Money 


B.  Spending  money 


-  sorting  coins 

-  identification:  coins  and  bills 

-  association  of  performance  with  reward 

-  money  vocabulary 

-  need 

-  identification  of  stores  and  their 

function 

-  simple  purchases 

-  budgeting 

-  selection 

-  comparison  shopping 


C.  Saving  and  Borrowing 


methods  of  saving 
saving  for  purpose 
vocabulary 
borrowing 


MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 


A.  Fundamentals  of  Movement 


basic  motor  skills 
object  control  skills 
locomotor  skills 
specific  equipment  skills 
body  control  skills 


B.  Fitness 

C.  Games  and  Activities 


aquatics  (optional) 

use  of  playground  equipment 

rhythmic  games  and  activities 

movement 

low  organized  games  (skill  development) 

life  time  sports  activities 

team  games 

basic  dance 

basic  gymnastics 

track  and  field 


D.  Social  Skills  Related  to 
Games  and  Activities 


-  functioning  in  group  situations 

-  courtesy 

-  cooperative  play 

-  sportsmanship 

-  safety  rules 
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FINE  ARTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  EXPRESSION 


A.  Crafts,  Hobbies  and 
Activities 


-  creative  patterns 

-  use  of  different  media 

-  use  of  equipment 

-  craft  projects 

-  collections 

-  hobbies 


B.  Music 


-  various  activities 

-  application 


C .  Drama 


D.  Recreation 


-  sound  and  action  imitation 

-  role  play 

-  character  portrayal 

-  independent  play 

-  simple  card  games 

-  cooperative  play 

-  community  activities  (participation 

and  spectator) 


CITIZENSHIP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


A.  At  Home 


family  composition 
family  activities 
practising  courtesies 
responsibilities 
consequences  of  action 


B.  At  School 


significant  persons 
personal,  private  and  public  property 
school  rules  and  responsibilities 
consequences  of  actions 


C.  In  the  Community 


community  helpers 

facilities 

Canadian  flag  and  National  Anthem 

community  responsibilities 

individual  rights 


D.  Environmental  Education 


ecology 

weather 

energy 

pollution 

conservation 
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COMPUTATION  SECTION 


SHAPES  AND  POSITIONALS 


distinguishing  between  shapes 
matching  and  grouping 
construction  of  shapes 
relational  opposites 


NUMBERS 


rote  counting 

number  sequence 

reading  and  writing  numerals 

number  and  set  correspondence 

functional  use 


OPERATIONS 


solving  simple  addition  and  subtraction 

problems 
use  of  calculator 
solving  word  problems 


MEASUREMENT 


A.  Money 


identification  of  currency 
reading  and  writing  symbols 
translating  amounts 


B.  Time 


understanding  of  concepts 
telling  and  writing  time 
operation  of  timing  devices 


C.  Calendar 


knowledge  of  days,  weeks,  months 

utilizing  calendar 

seasons 


D.  Temperature 


discriminating  between  temperatures 
temperature  controlling  devices 
relation  of  body  condition 


E.  Weights  and  Measures  (Metric) 


measuring  by  size,  weight,  length 

and  volume 
distances 
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COMMUNICATION  SECTION 


RECEPTIVE  COMMUNICATION 
(Listening) 


VIEWING 


-  response  to  name  and  sounds 

-  following  directions 

-  response  to  speech  of  others 

-  recognizing  emotions 

-  response  to  music 

-  basic  skills 

-  relational  concepts 

-  facial/body  language 

-  environmental  observations 


EXPRESSIVE 

COMMUNICATION 

(Speaking/non-verbal) 


FUNCTIONAL  READING 


using  sounds,  words,  sentences 
non-verbal  communication 
stating  personal  information 
identifying  objects/persons 
questioning 

identifying/describing  emotions 
communicating  in  groups 

labelling  objects,  functional  items 
presenting  personal  information 
recognizing/responding  to  functional 

words 
sequencing  and  alphabetizing 
simple  forms 
cash  receipts/bills 
travel  information 


Note:   While  this  section  focuses  on  functional  skills,  reading  for 
enjoyment  should  be  encouraged  also. 


HANDWRITING 


SPELLING 


basic  skills 
printing 
cursive  writing 

tracing,  copying 
functional  words 
phonetics 
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cducciblc  mentally 
handicapped 


A.  INTRODUCTION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Schools  characteristically  accommodate  the  majority  of  school-age  children 
preparing  them  for  adult  life  and  future  employment.   Individual  variability 
is  apparent  among  children  who  are  mentally  handicapped  just  as  it  is  among 
regular  school-age  children.   While  many  suggest  that  handicapped  students 
should  have  educational  experiences  similar  to  those  of  regular  students, 
schools  must  also  make  a  commitment  to  a  broader  program  which  will  lead 
to  the  fulfillment  of  broader  educational  and  social  goals. 

The  intent  of  this  guide  is  to  assist  teachers  in  the  development  of  viable 
educational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  educable  mentally 
handicapped  (E.M.H.).   The  teacher  is  viewed  as  a  facilitating  agent  whose 
influence  must  extend  far  beyond  the  classroom  and  the  students  to  the 
school  at  large,  the  school  system,  the  student's  home  and  particularly  to 
the  community  which  the  school  serves.   The  development  of  a  student  who  is 
mentally  handicapped  must  be  reviewed  individually  in  terms  of  intellectual 
potential,  home  and  school  experiences,  social  and  psychological  factors, 

B.  IDENTIFICATION  AND  SELECTION 

While  concerned  here  with  the  identification  of  students  who  are  educable 
mentally  handicapped,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  diagnosis  is 
tentative  and  useful  only  when  it  assists  in  programming.   The  most  important 
thing  to  be  determined  is  the  student's  functioning  level  which  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  suitable  program. 

C.  GOALS 


The  goals  of  this  program  are  congruent  with  those  approved  in  the  Legislature 

D.  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 

Because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  school  settings  in  which  classes  for  students 
with  mental  handicaps  are  located,  it  is  impossible  and  inadvisable  to 
suggest  one  particular  setting  over  another.   It  is  recommended,  however, 
that  wherever  possible,  students  with  mental  handicaps  be  integrated  into 
a  regular  classroom  setting,  but  only  after  a  careful  assessment  of  the 
student's  needs  and  of  the  regular  classroom  setting. 

E.  COMMUNITY  FOCUS 

"Community  focus"  can  be  interpreted  in  several  ways.   It  can  refer  simply 
to  the  importance  of  always  relating  what  is  studied  in  the  classroom  to 
what  goes  on  in  the  real  world;  classroom  activities  then,  have  a  community 
focus.   Students  with  mental  handicaps  may  have  difficulty  transferring 
concepts  and  relationships  from  one  situation  to  another.   Talking  about 
banking  and  punctuality  or  public  service  agencies,  for  example,  may  not 
be  easily  related  to  the  student's  own  community.   A  further  concrete  step, 
that  of  actually  identifying  these  concepts  in  the  community,  is  necessary 
for  students  with  mental  handicaps.   They  need  assistance  in  applying  abstract 
ideas  to  concrete,  real-life  situations. 
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F.  INTEGRATIVE  CURRICULUM 

Living/vocational  skills  are  an  integral  part  of  the  E.M.H.  program;  they 
lend  themselves  to  an  integrated  approach  and  utilize  practical  applications 
to  make  skills  more  meaningful.   While  the  integrated  approach  is  effective 
in  working  with  handicapped  students,  it  should  not  be  utilized  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  approaches. 

Teachers  should  contact  the  special  education  consultants  in  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  Regional  Office  for  additional  information. 

G.  UTILIZATION  OF  GUIDE 

Since  the  curriculum  guides  flow  into  one  another,  teachers  are  encouraged 
to  refer  to  the  Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped  or  regular  curriculum  guides 
as  appropriate  since  those  guides  provide  objectives  at  lower  and  higher 
levels. 

Note:   The  functioning  level  of  the  individual  student  determines  the 

appropriateness  of  the  topics  and  the  objectives  in  the  curriculum 
guide. 
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OUTLINE:   CURRICULUM  GUIDE 

LIVING /VOCATIONAL  SKILLS  SECTION 

Special  education  curricula  center  around  living/vocational  skills.   These 
skills,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  cope  with  his  environment  and  live 
as  independently  as  possible,  should  be  emphasized  during  daily  instruction. 
Living/vocational  skills  are  taught  most  effectively  using  the  integrated 
approach  and  practical  applications  to  make  skills  more  meaningful. 

UNDERSTANDING  SELF  AND  GETTING  ALONG  WITH  OTHERS 


A.  Knowledge  and  Development  of  Self 

1.  Personal  Characteristics/ 
Self  Identification 


2.  Physical  Self 


-  stating/writing  personal  information 

-  identification  of  self  and  family 

-  identification  of  abilities  and 

interests 

-  interpretation  of  sensory  input 

-  knowledge  of  growth  and  physical 

characteristics 


3.  Emotional  Self 

B.  Social  Relationships 

1.  Needs  and  Motivations 


identification  and  expression  of 

emotions 
stress  management 


identification  of  and  distinction 
between  needs  and  wants 


2.  Factors  Affecting 
Relationships 


3.  Handling  Social  Interaction 

a.  Expressive  Communication 
Skills 


b.  Receptive  Communication 
Skills 


c.  Problem  Solving  and 
Decision  Making 


categorizing  familiar  and 

unfamiliar  people 
roles  and  relationships 


using  various  methods 
socially  acceptable  behavior 
communicating  feelings 

response  to  verbal  and  non-verbal 

communication 
listening/ at tending 

techniques 
conflict  management 
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4.  Rules  and  Routines 


5.  Social  Roles 


6.  Values  and  Social 
Expectations 


TRAVEL 

A.  Ways  to  Travel 

B.  Travel  Skills 


identifying  and  following 
consequences  of  breaking 

identification  of  roles  in  family, 

school,  community 
rights  and  responsibilities 

identification  of  cultural  values 

and  customs 
personal  and  societal  values 


-  private  and  public  transportation 

-  traffic  signs  and  symbols 

-  map  reading 

-  schedules 

-  independent  travel 

-  locating  help 


HEALTH 


A.  Nutrition 


B.  Personal  Care 

1.  Knowledge  of  Body 

2.  Care  of  Body 

3.  Drugs  and  Alcohol 

C  Community  Health  Services 

SAFETY 

A.  Home  and  School 


food  sources  and  classification 
selection  of  balanced  diet 


identification  of  body  parts 
physical  growth 
body  changes 

self-care 
fitness 

medication 
effects  of  drugs 

use  of  services 
identification  of  agencies 


awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
safety  procedures 
first  aid 
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SAFETY  (contd) 
B.  Community 


C.  Recreation 


D.  Work 


WORLD  OF  WORK 

A.  Specific  and  Allied  Work  Skills 

1.  Use  of  Tools  and 
Equipment 

2.  Following  Directions 

3.  Decision  Making 

4.  Independence 

5.  Work  Experience/ 
Work  Study  (Level  4) 

B.  Career  Planning  and  Exploration 

1.  Why  Work 

2.  Job  Awareness 

3.  Job  Demands 


awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
safety  procedures 
first  aid 

awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
safety  procedures 
first  aid 

awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
safety  procedures 
first  aid 


-  identification,  selection, 

utilization 

-  organization  and  care 

-  construction 

-  following  variety  of  directions 

-  accepting  authority  and  supervision 

-  choice  between  alternatives 

-  decisions  in  work  situations 

-  working  independently 


relation  between  task  and  reward 
task  performance 

identification  of  occupations 
requirements  for  occupations 

attitude 
work  habits 
task  performance 
interpersonal  relationships 
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C.  Finding  a  Job 

1.  Awareness  of  Personal 
Abilities  and  Interests 


2.  Process 


3.  Personal  Contact 


D.  Keeping  a  Job 

1.  Responsibility  to 
Employer 


identification  of  abilities  and 

interests 
job  descriptions 

procedures 

use  of  advertisement  and 
employment  agencies 

telephone  skills 
interview  skills 
written  applications 


-  accepting  and  following  rules 


2.  Knowledge  of  Work  Habits 
E.  Workers'  Rights 

HOME  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Clothing 

1.  Care 

2.  Selection 

3.  Construction 

B.  Food 

1.  Shopping 


-  work  skills 

-  locating  assistance 

-  employment  benefits 

-  contractual  obligations 


laundry 
repairs 

appropriateness 
style,  color,  design 
comparative  shopping 

use  of  tools  and  equipment 
sewing 


comparative  shopping 
wholesale,  retail 
reading  labels 
evaluating  advertising 
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2.  Preparation 

3.  Serving 

4.  Preserving 

5.  Production 

C.  Maintaining  the  Home 

1.  Selection 

2.  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

3.  Care  and  Maintenance 

D.  Child  Care 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT 
(Consumer  Education) 

A.  Earning  Money 


B.  Spending  Money 

1.  Where  to  Buy 

2.  How  to  Buy 

3.  What  to  Buy 

4.  When  to  Buy 

C.  Saving  and  Borrowing 


-  using  utensils  and  appliances 

-  preparing  snacks  and  meals 

-  using  recipes  and  menus 

-  etiquette 

-  table  preparation 

-  storage  methods 

-  origin  of  foods 

-  methods 


housing  alternatives  and 

appropriateness 
landlord/tenant  relationship 

selection 
harmony 

household  routines 

basic  repairs  and  maintenance 

physical  and  emotional  care  of 

infants 
responsibilities  of  parenthood 


sources  of  income 
money  vocabulary 
salary  and  deductions 


-  comparative  shopping 

-  budgeting 

-  credit  purchases 

-  establishing  need 

-  consumer  groups 

-  price  reductions 

-  methods  of  saving 

-  banking 

-  appropriate  borrowing 
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MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 
A.  Fundamentals  of  Movement  - 


locomotion 
balance,  etc 


B.  Games  and  Activities 

C.  Social  Skills  Related  to 
Games  and  Activities 

D.  Fitness 

LEI SURE /RECREATION  SKILLS 

A.  Art 

B.  Music 

C .  Drama 


-  acquisition  of  skills 

-  sportsmanship 

-  balanced  time  use 

-  appropriate  program 


basic  skills  and  equipment 
use  of  different  media 
projects 

various  activities 

listening 

appreciation 

individual  activities 
communication 
group  performance 


D.  Crafts  and  Hobbies 

E.  Lifelong  Activities 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
A.  Home  and  Family  - 


B.  School 


C.  Community  and  Country 


D.  Current  Events 


projects  and  activities 
exploration  and  development 


family  composition 
family  activities 
relationships 
responsibilities 

significant  persons 
personal,  private  and  public  propen 
rules  and  responsibilities 
consequences  of  actions 

helpers,  agencies  and  facilities 
different  cultures 
responsibilities 
government  and  legislation 

news  and  weather 
media 
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CITIZENSHIP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY  (contd) 

E.  Environmental  Education  -  ecology 

-  weather 

-  energy 

-  pollution 

-  conservation 
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COMPUTATION  SECTION 
NUMBERS  AND  NUMERATIONS 

A.  Primitive  Number  Concept 

B.  Cardinal  Numbers  and  Numerals 

C.  Classification 

D.  Position 

E.  Simple  and  Decimal  Fractions 
OPERATIONS  AND  PROPERTIES 

A.  Seriation  Addition  Concept 

B.  Subtraction  Concept 

C.  Multiplication  Concepts 

D.  Division  Concept 

E.  Problem  Solving 
MEASUREMENT  AND  GRAPHING 

A.  Money 

B.  Time 

C.  Measurement  (Metric) 
GEOMETRY  AND  SYMMETRY 

A.  Recognition  and  Usage  of  Geometric  Shapes 
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COMMUNICATION  SECTION 


LISTENING 


VIEWING 


SPEAKING 


READING 


A.  Word  Analysis  Skills 


B.  Comprehension 
Development 


VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 
A.  Word  Recognition 


discrimination  skills 
attending  skills 
appreciation 

discrimination 

sequencing 

evaluation 

techniques  and  formats 

describing 
questionning 
reporting 
conversing 


general 

visual 

auditory 

conversation 
print  materials 
gathering  information 
dramatizing 


sight  words 
functional  reading 
context 


B.  Word  Meaning 


PRE- SPELLING 

A.  Language  and  Thinking  Skills 

B.  Perceptual  Skills 

C.  Visual  Motor  Skills 


classification 
functional  words 
dictionary 
context 


-  self-expression 

-  discussion 

-  drama 

-  auditory 

-  visual 

-  initial  printing 
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SPELLING 

A.  Phonetic  Analysis 

B.  Structual  Analysis 


C.  Visual  Analysis 


-  consonant  sounds 

-  vowel  sounds 

-  prefixes  and  suffixes 

-  verb  forms 

-  plurals  and  possessives 

-  contractions  and  abbreviations 

-  compounds 

-  syllabication 

-  location  of  words 

-  extensions 

-  functional  vocabulary 


HANDWRITING 

A.  Readiness  Skills 

B.  Manuscript  Skills 


C.  Cursive  Skills 


D.  Applied  Skills 


left  to  right  sequencing 
basic  shapes 
discrimination 

body  position 
lower  and  upper  case 
words  and  sentences 
symbols  and  numbers 

lower  and  upper  case 

alignment 

spacing 

quality 

composition 
punctuation 
letters,  etc. 
creative  writing 
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visually  impaired 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  provide  guidelines  for  educational 
programming  for  visually  impaired  children  and  adolescents  throughout  Alberta. 
The  document  was  written  for  the  use  of  parents,  teachers,  school  administrators 
and  staff  from  allied  professions. 

B.  POPULATION  OR  TARGET  GROUP 

For  the  purposes  of  this  document  the  term  visual  impairment  is  defined  as  a 
visual  condition  such  that  is  interferes  with  the  child's  ability  to  learn 
unless  educational  adaptations  are  made. 

1.  Blind:  Educationally,  a  student  is  considered  to  be  blind  and  a  braille 
user  if,  after  all  possible  visual  correction,  the  student  must  depend 
upon  senses  other  than  vision  for  learning.   All  students  in  this  group 
are  legally  blind. 

2.  Partially  Sighted:  Educationally,  a  student  is  considered  to  be  partially 
sighted  if,  after  all  possible  visual  correction,  the  student  requires 
special  materials  and  services  but  uses  visual  media  including  print  in 
learning. 

Note:  The  more  severely  visually  impaired  students  in  this  group  are 

also  legally  blind.   After  correction,  they  will  continue  to  have 
severely  restricted  visual  fields  and/or  visual  acuities,  in  the 
better  eye,  of  6/60  metric  or  20/200  English  or  less. 

The  educational  needs  vary  also  for  congenitally  impaired  children  and  for 
those  with  adventitious  loss  of  vision.   The  guide  attempts  to  make 
recommendations  for  children  in  all  of  the  above  categories. 

Although  the  specific  needs  of  multiply  handicapped  visually  impaired  children 
are  not  discussed  in  this  guide  much  of  the  information  would  be  helpful  to 
those  attempting  to  provide  for  any  child  who  has  a  vision  loss. 

C.  SCOPE 

Because  of  the  pervasive  effects  of  visual  impairment  on  all  areas  of  development, 
it  is  essential  that  children  be  given  appropriate  attention  as  early  as 
possible.   Ideally,  assistance  should  be  available  from  the  day  of  diagnosis, 
which  in  some  cases,  is  the  day  of  birth. 

Objectives,  strategies  and  materials  are  included  in  the  curriculum  guide. 
Sequences  for  the  development  of  specialized  skills,  suggestions  for  modifying 
the  regular  curriculum  and  additional  reference  materials  for  each  section 
are  listed.   The  Special  Education  Handbootc  includes  a  section,  "The 
Visually  Impaired  Student  in  the  Regular  Classroom",  which  will  be  helpful 
to  teachers  and  administrators. 
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OUTLINE  OF  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 


ACADEMIC  SECTION 
COMMUNICATION 
Levels  1  S  2  (Preschool) 

The  preschool  program  is  based  on  a  multi-sensory  developmental  approach. 
The  program  for  visually  impaired  students  incorporates  this  approach 
in  activities  which  promote  auditory  and  tactual  skills,  the  stimulation 
of  residual  vision,  the  integration  of  visual,  auditory  and  fine  motor 
competencies,  olfactory  and  gustatory  discriminations  and  cognitive 
development. 


-  attention  and  response  to  name 

-  attention  and  response  to  simple 
requests 

-  manipulation  of  objects 

-  play  with  objects 

-  vocabulary  use  appropriate  to  situation 

-  making  simple  choices 

-  naming  major  body  part 

-  naming  items  of  clothing 

-  naming  items  in  environment 

-  comprehension  of  simple  stories 

-  following  instructions 

-  associating  sounds  with  source 

-  discussion  of  order  of  daily  events 

-  awareness  of  written  (braille) 
language 

-  interaction  with  other  children 

-  toleration 

-  responding 

-  sharing 

-  taking  turns. 

Level  3  (primary  grades) 

The  objectives  of  the  regular  Alberta  Education  Language  Arts  Curriculum 
Guides  are  appropriate  for  visually  impaired  (partially  sighted  and  braille  - 
using)  students.   The  communication  section  is  based  on  these  curriculum 
guides.   It  contains  additional  objectives  for  visually  impaired  students 
and  a  number  of  recommended  teaching  strategies  and  materials  to  assist 
teachers. 


A.  Attending 

B.  Experience  Building 

C.  Decision-making 

D.  Recognition  and  Naming 

E.  Comprehension 

F.  Association 

G.  Sequencing 

H.  Written  Language 

I.  Socialization 
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Due  to  the  number  of  skills  which  young  braille-using  students  must 
learn  to  master,  it  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  them  to  accomplish 
all  of  the  objectives  for  the  primary  grades  in  the  usual  three  year 
period.   The  reading  speeds  of  blind  and  severely  visually  limited 
students  will  remain  slow  in  comparison  to  those  of  their  classmates. 
The  number  and  length  of  reading  assignments  and  tests  may  need  to  be 
reduced  to  compensate  for  the  slower  reading  speeds. 


A.  Receptive  Language 


listening 
viewing 


B.  Expressive  Language 


speaking 
writing 
spelling 

composition,  grammar  and  organization 
of  information 


Level  4  (grades  4-6) 

The  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Elementary  Language  Arts  Curriculum  Guide 
(1978)  are  appropriate  for  visually  impaired  students  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades.   The  communication  section  is  intended  to  be  used  with  the  above 
publication.   Because  of  the  cumulative  nature  of  the  content  and  skills 
recommended  in  the  Language  Arts  program  for  grades  4,  5  and  6,  this 
section  is  organized  for  use  with  the  "Elementary  Language  Arts  Content 
and  Skill"  fold-out  chart  for  grade  6.   It  is  essential  that  teachers 
read  "The  Visually  Impaired  Student  in  the  Regular  Classroom"  section  of 
the  Special  Education  Handbook  before  implementing  the  communication  section. 

A.  Listening  and  Viewing 


1.  Elements  Common  to  the 
Language  Arts 


-  application  of  listening  and  viewing 
skills 


Elements  Common  to  Receptive 
Language 


-  awareness  of  listening  and  viewing 

-  relationships  between  listener  and 

speaker 

-  interpretation  of  facial  expressions 

and  gestures  and  use  of  auditory 
cues 

-  contribution  to  meaning  of  design  and 

special  effects 


3.  Elements  Specific  to 
Listening  and  Viewing 


-  widening  of  contexts  for  listening 

and  viewing 

-  extension  of  auditory  memory 
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B.  Reading  and  Viewing 


1.  Elements  Common  to  the 

Language  Arts 

2.  Elements  Common  to  Receptive 

Language 


application  of  reading  and  viewing 
skills 

adjustment  to  reading  rate  for  particul. 

purposes 
development  of  a  recognized  vocabulary 

by  sight  or  touch 
identification  of  relationships  in 

increasingly  complex  materials 
identification  of  reading  formats 
employment  of  typographical  aides 

in  use  of  dictionaries 
location  and  use  of  information  from 

charts  and  diagrams 


3.  Elements  Specific  to 
Reading 


C.  Speaking 

1.  Elements  Common  to  the 

Language  Arts 

2.  Elements  Common  to 

Expressive  Language 

3.  Elements  Specific  to 

Speaking 


D.  Writing 

1.  Elements  Common  to  the 
Language  Arts 


2.  Elements  Common  to 

Expressive  Language 


increasing  variety  of  material  for 

reading 
application  of  phonetic  and  structural 

analysis  in  decoding 


-  continuation  of  growth  in  oral  vocabula 

-  use  of  meaningful  effective  sensory 

imagery 

-  adjustment  of  volume,  pitch  and  rate 

of  speech  to  the  situation 

-  awareness  and  use  of  gestures  in  speaki 

-  participation  in  speaking  activities 

-  awareness  and  use  of  facial  expressions 

-  application  of  accepted  social  behavior 

appropriate  to  the  situation 


application  of  writing  skills  in  writir 

brailling,  typewriting 
awareness  and  use  of  format  for  letter 

writing  and  reports 

organization  of  information  from  an 
increasing  number  of  sources 

use  of  meaningful  and  effective  sensor} 
imagery  in  writing 
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D. .Writing  (contd) 

3.  Elements  Specific  to 
Writing 


Level  5  (grade  7) 


-  application  of  writing  skills  in 

widening  contexts 

-  application  of  standard  forms  of 

manuscript  and  cursive  writing  or 
brailling  and  typing 

-  extension  of  basic  spelling  vocabulary 

in  written  work 

-  awareness  of  and  application  of  some 

proof  reading  skills 

-  use  of  braille  or  large  print  dictionary 

-  preparation  of  a  brief  bibliography 


The  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Education  Language  Arts  Curriculum  Guide  for 
Junior  High  Schools  (1978)  are  appropriate  for  visually  impaired  students. 
The  communication  section  is  intended  for  use  with  the  above  publication. 
Headings  correspond  with  those  in  the  regular  curriculum,  pages  10-21. 
It  is  essential  that  teachers  read  "The  Visually  Impaired  Student  in  the 
Regular  Classroom"  section  of  the  Special  Education  Handbook  before 
implementing  the  communication  section. 


Part  1.  The  Communication 
Process 


Part  2.  The  System  of  Language 


Part  3.  Research,  Study  and 
Composition 


Part  4.  Expressed  Thoughts 
and  Values 


-  identification  and  use  of  appropriate 

combinations  of  equipment  for 
particular  tasks 

-  production  of  acceptable  typewritten 

assignments 

-  recognition  of  the  correspondence  between 

the  word  in  print  or  braille  and 
in  oral  vocabulary 

-  location  of  alternative  sources  of 

information  and  development  of 
techniques  for  using  them 

-  use  of  appropriate  adaptive  tools  and 

techniques  in  research 

-  note-taking  for  study  purposes 

-  value  of  correctly  written  or  typed 

communication  in  a  variety  of  formats 

-  understanding  of  concepts 

-  awareness  of  changing  style  and  values 


Level  5  (grade  8) 

Part  1.  The  Communication 
Process 


use  of  special  adaptive  techniques  and 

equipment 
use  of  signs  and  symbols 
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Part  1.  The  Communication 
Process  (contd) 


ability  to  use  appropriate  gestures 
and  volume  when  speaking  in  a  variety 
of  situations 

correct  spelling  in  typewritten  work 

use  of  key  words  from  new  units  of  study 
(all  subject  areas) 

use  of  varied  meaningful  vocabulary 


Part  2.  The  System  of 
Language 

Part  3.  Research,  Study 
and  Composition 


Part  4.  Expressed  Thought 
and  Values 


Level  5  (grade  9) 

Part  1.  The  Communication 
Process 


use  of  special  techniques  (see  also 
grade  7  System  of  Language) 

identification  of  the  special  purposes 

of  various  sources  of  information  and 

the  function  of  their  parts,  e.g. 

table  of  contents,  index,  preface, 

appendices 
use  of  sighted  assistants  for  research 

purposes 
identification  and  combination  of 

different  kinds  of  information  from 

different  sources  using  human  and  medi 

resources 
note-taking  in  a  variety  of  situations 

for  different  purposes 
participation  in  debates 
use  of  sound  productions  or  tactile 

models  to  illustrate 

perception  of  human  problems  in  literat 
awareness  of  changing  values  including 

dress  and  hair  styles 
identification  of  elements  of  story 

settings,  relating  these  to  personal 

experiences 
use  of  discussion  and  tactual  stimuli 

to  gain  perception  of  visual  devices 


analysis  of  communication  situations  to 
select  and  utilize  techniques  and 
equipment  for  appeal  to  various 

selection  and  use  of  mechanical  and 
electronic  devices  to  achieve  effect!] 
communication 
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Level  5  (grade  9  contd) 

Part  2.  The  System  of 
Language 

Part  3.  Research,  Study  and 
Communication 


•use  of  appropriate  punctuation  in 
typewritten  work 

•  recognition  of  value  of  research 

•  relationship  of  personal  experiences 

to  experiences  described  in  literature 

•  discussion  of  materials  to  assist 

in  assessing  the  validity  of 
information 

•  recognition  of  use  and  purpose  of 

statistics 


Part  4.  Expressed  Thoughts  and 
Values 


Level  6  (grades  10  -  12) 


-  formal  and  informal  discussion  of  human 

relationships  between  story 
characters  who  have  different 
needs  and  abilities 

-  participation  in  the  staging  of  drama 

productions 

-  utilization  of  discussion  and  tactual 

stimuli  to  gain  perception  of 
visual  devices  such  as  a  diagram 
of  the  rising-falling  action  in  a 
short  story 


The  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Education  Senior  High  School  Language  Arts 
Curriculum  are  appropriate  for  visually  impaired  students.   The  communication 
section  is  intended  for  use  with  the  regular  curriculum.   It  is  essential 
that  teachers  read  "The  Visually  Impaired  Student  in  the  Regular  Classroom" 
section  of  the  Special  Education  Handbook  before  implementing  this  communication 
section. 


General  Objectives 


-  development  of  a  range  of  approaches 

to  initiate  meaningful  relationships 
with  others 

-  extension  of  ability  to  use  special 

equipment  to  improve  communication 

-  adaptation  to  new  situations  through 

innovative  techniques  and  employment 
of  equipment 

-  assumption  of  increased  responsibility 

for  decision-making  and  for  obtaining 
necessary  materials 

-  development  and  extension  or  efficient 

work  habits 

-  development  of  increased  competence 

and  self-reliance  in  communication 
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Level  6  (grades  10  -  12)  (contd) 
General  Objectives 


Receptive  Communication 
1.  Listening  Skills 


2.  Reading  Skills 

3.  Use  of  Media 

Expressive  Communication 
1.  Oral  Language  Skills 


2.  Writing  Skills 


participation  in  all  class  activities 
demonstration  of  the  same  quality  of 

work  and  effort  as  classmates 
completion  of  assignments  within 

established  time  period 
recognition  of  need  for  discussion  or 

assistance 
employment  of  independent  study  habits 
arranges  for  necessary  resource  and 

assistance 


increased  speed  in  listening 

use  of  radio  and  television  to  keep 

abreast  of  current  events 
application  of  critical  listening  skill 
demonstration  of  attending  behavior 

appropriate  to  age/peer  group 

increasing  ability  in  selection  and 
use  of  methods  and  equipment  for 
obtaining  the  message  from  print 

communication  of  effective  methods 
of  obtaining  the  message  from  the 
media 


use  of  appropriate  methods  of 
communication  in  a  variety  of 
situations 

consideration  for  others  in  group 
discussion 

use  of  communication  skills  in  writing 
for  a  variety  of  audiences 

improvement  in  typing  speed  and 
accuracy 
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MATHEMATICS 

Levels  1  and  2  (Preschool) 

The  readiness  program  is  based  on  a  multi-sensory  developmental  approach. 

The  program  for  visually  impaired  students  incorporates  this  approach 

in  activities  which  promote  auditory  and  tactual  skills,  the  stimulation  of 

residual  vision,  the  integration  of  visual,  auditory  and  fine  motor  competencies, 

olfactory  and  gustatory  discriminations  and  cognitive  development. 


A.  Auditory 


-  awareness  of  sounds 

-  attention  to  sounds 

-  identification  and  selection  of 

specific  sounds 

-  discrimination  between  sounds 

-  recognition  of  rhyming 

-  awareness  of  initial  consonant 

sounds 


B.  Tactual 


awareness  of  tactual  experiences 
manipulations  of  objects 
discrimination  and  identification  of 

objects 
distinguishing  between  raised  line 

drawing  and  dot  configurations 
sorting  and  matching  according  to 

specific  attributes 
pattern  manipulation  and  reproduction 


C.  Use  of  Residual  Vision 


awareness  of  visual  stimulations 
attention  of  visual  environment 
discrimination  of  visual  stimuli 
sorting  and  matching  according  to 

visual  qualities 
visual  pattern  reproduction 


D.  Integrating  Visual  Auditory 
and  Fine  Motor 

- 


E.  Olfactory  and  Gustatory 


association  of  visual  stimuli  with 
appropriate  auditory  stimuli 

vocalization  of  sounds  associated 
with  visual  stimuli 

performing  fine  motor  tasks  according 
to  direction 

awareness  of  smell  and  taste 
discrimination  and  identification 

of  tastes 
identification  of  sources  of  odors 


F.  Auditory  Memory 


reproduction  of  sound  patterns 
sequencing  activities  according  to 
consecutive  verbal  directions 
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G.  Tactual  and  Visual  Memory 


-  identification  of  a  missing  part  in 

a  group 

-  reconstruction  of  tactual  or  visual 

series 


H.  Cognitive  Tasks 


-  differentiation  between  same  and  differer 

-  development  of  spatial  and  temporal  conce 

-  size  comparisons 

-  one  to  one  correspondence 

-  rote  counting  (1  -  10) 

-  recognition  of  number  symbols  (1  -  10) 

-  concept  of  one  more  or  one  less 

Level  3  (grades  1-3) 
Braille-Using  Student 

The  objectives  for  the  braille-using  student  are  similar  in  their  developmental 
sequence  to  those  for  sighted  students  in  grades  one  through  three  as  prescribed 
in  the  Mathematics  Section  of  the  Elementary  Program  of  Studies,  Alberta  Educatioi 
Since  blind  students  will  generally  require  extensive  experiences  at  the  concrete 
level  of  reasoning  before  proceeding  to  the  abstract,  they  often  take  longer  than 
the  sighted  student  to  complete  the  primary  mathematics  program. 

The  program  for  visually  impaired  students  includes: 

1.  objectives  in  the  general  program  of  studies  which  require  modified  teaching 
strategies  and  materials; 

2.  additional  related  skill  development  unique  to  the  visually  impaired  student. 


A.  Number 


B.  Operations  and  Properties 


identification  of  equivalent  sets 

comparisons  of  non-equivalent  sets 

grouping  sets  into  tens  and  ones,  etc. 

recognition  of  braille  numeral  symbols 

ordering  of  braille  numeral  symbols 

reading  and  brailling  of  numerals 

numeral  ordering 

setting  numbers  on  abacus 

use  of  abacus  for  addition,  subtraction.! 

and  simple  multiplication 
brailling  of  addition  and  subtraction 

situations  in  linear  and  spatial 

form 
tactual  identif ic?tion  of  simple  "racti 

brailling  questions  and  answers  for' 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication! 
and  division  problems  using  horizontal] 
and  vertical  formats 

brailling  fractions  using  both  formats 

use  of  abacus  rules 
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C.  Measurement 


-  telling  time  from  braille  clock 

-  reading  and  writing  braille  notations 

for  time 

-  reading  a  braille  calendar 

-  recognition  of  coins  according  to  size, 

shape  and  weight 

-  use  of  measuring  instruments  for  the 

blind  for  determining  length, 
weight,  quantity,  etc. 


D.  Geometry 


E.  Graphing 


-  classification  by  tactile  manipulation 

of  3-D  objects  according  to  various 
attributes 

-  classification  by  tactile  discrimination 

2  and  3  dimensional  figures 

-  development  of  geometrical  patterns 

using  raised  line  figures 

-  identification  of  closed  and  open 

curves  in  raised  line  drawings 

-  construction  of  raised  line  geometrical 

figures 

-  interpretation  and  construction  of 

tactual  simple  line  and  bar  graphs 

-  identification  of  raised  line  axes 

-  location  of  positions  on  grid  tactually 

-  plotting  of  points  on  a  grid  tactually 


RECOMMENDED  TEACHER  REFERENCE  MATERIALS  AND  STUDENT  AIDS 


Teacher: 

1.  Nemeth  Code  of  Braille 
Mathematics  and  Specific 
Notation 

2.  Abacus  Made  Easy 


Student: 

1.  Sorting  trays 

2.  Numberaids 

3.  Cuisenaire  rods 

4.  SAVI  materials 

5.  Take  Away  Game 

6.  Braille  clock 

7.  Balance  scale 

8.  3-Dinension  geometric  models 

9.  Mitchell  Wire  Forms 
10.  Touch  and  Tell  Books 
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RECOMMENDED  TEACHER  REFERENCE  MATERIALS  AND  STUDENT  AIDS  (contd) 

Student  (contd) 

11.  Sewell  Raised  Line  Drawing  Kit 

12.  Abacus 

13.  Pegs  and  peg  board 

14.  Braille  calendar 

15.  Polaido  blocks 

16.  The  Master  Cube 

17.  Geoboard 

18.  Braille  graph  paper 

19.  Braille  labeler 

20.  Fraction  form 

21.  Braille  metric  rulers 

22.  Level  volume  measures 

23.  Graphic  Aid  for  Mathematics 

24.  Braille  timer 

Note:   Some  materials  are  available  for  short  term  loan  from  the  Materials 
Resource  Centre,  Edmonton. 
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Level  4  (grades  4-6) 
Braille  Using  Student 

The  objects  for  the  braille  using  student  are  similar  in  their  developmental 
sequence  to  those  for  sighted  students  in  grades  one  through  three  as 
prescribed  in  the  Mathematics  Section  of  the  Elementary  Program  of  Studies, 
Alberta  Education.   Since  blind  students  will  generally  require  extensive 
experiences  at  the  concrete  level  of  reasoning  before  proceeding  to  the 
abstract,  they  often  take  longer  than  the  sighted  student  to  complete 
the  elementary  mathematics  program. 

The  program  for  visually  impaired  students  includes: 

1.  objectives  in  the  general  program  of  studies  which  require  modified 
teaching  stragies  and  materials 

2.  additional  related  skill  development  unique  to  the  visually  impaired 
student. 


A.  Number 


reading  and  brailling  numbers  to 

billions 
reading  and  brailling  fractional 

notation 
reading  and  brailling  decimal 

notation 


B.  Measurement 


C.  Geometry 

D.  Graphing 


reading  and  brailling  standard  metric 

units 
reading  and  brailling  time  to  seconds 
reading  braille  Celsius  thermometer 
measuring,  using  braille  tools 
drawing  diagram  using  braille  tools 

construction  of  3-D  objects  using 
braille  aids 

reading  and  brailling  symbols  for 

ordered  pairs 
construction  of  graphs  using  braille 

aids 


E.  Abacus 


F.  Typing 


addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  5-digit  numbers 

use  of  decimals  to  100th  place 

addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
and  mixed  numbers 

factorization 

completion  of  square  root 

use  of  numbers  and  mathematical 
symbols  on  a  typewriter 
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RECOMMENDED  TEACHER  REFERENCE  MATERIALS  AND  STUDENT  AIDS 


Teacher 


Student: 


1.  Abacus  Made  Easy 

2.  Nemeth  Code  of  Braille 

3.  Mathematics  and  Scientific 
Notation 


1 .  Abacus 

2.  Imperial  dry  measuring  cups 

3.  Braille  graph  paper 

4.  Graphic  Aid  For  Mathematics 

5.  Speech-Plus  Calculator 

6.  Braille  clockface  and  watch 

7.  Science  measurement  kit 

8.  Braille  ruler  and  tape  measure 

9.  Braille  thermometers 

10.  Graph  board 

11.  Braille  atlas 

12.  Sewell  Raised  Line  Drawing  Kit 

13.  Braille  timer 


Note:   Some  materials  are  available  for  short  term  loan  from  the  Materials 
Resource  Center,  Edmonton 

Partially  Sighted  Student  Level  3  and  4  (grades  1-6) 

The  objectives  for  the  partially  sighted  student  are  identical  to  those  for 
sighted  students  in  grades  one  to  six  as  prescribed  in  the  Mathematics 
Section  of  the  Elementary  Program  of  Studies,  Alberta  Education. 

The  program  for  visually  impaired  students  includes: 

1.  objectives  in  the  general  program  of  studies  which  require  modified 
teaching  strategies  and  materials 

2.  additional  related  skill  development  unique  to  the  visually  impaired 
student. 


A.  Abacus 


-  setting  numbers  from  0  -999  and 

knowledge  of  place  values 

-  addition  and  subtraction  of  4-digit 

numbers  using  abacus  rules 

-  multiplication  of  2-digit  numbers  by 

1-digit  number 

-  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication) 

and  division  of  5-digit  numbers 

-  use  of  decimals 
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Level  3  and  4  (grades  1-7)  (contd) 
Partially  Sighted  Student 

A.  Abacus  (contd) 


B.  Typing 


addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 

and  mixed  numbers 
factorization 
computation  of  square  root 

use  of  number  and  mathematics  symbols 
on  the  typewriter 


RECOMMENDED  TEACHER  REFERENCE  MATERIALS  AND  STUDENT  AIDS 


Teacher: 

1.  Abacus  Made  Easy 


Student: 

1.  Cuisinaire  rods 

2.  Sorting  trays 

3.  Take  Away  Game 

4.  Large  Print  Measuring  Device 

5.  Large  Print  Block 

6.  Large  Print  Calendars 

7.  Mitchell  Wire  Forms 

8.  3-Dimensional  geometric  models 

9.  Touch  and  Tell  Books 

10.  Visual  Efficiency  Program 

11.  Fractional  Parts  of  Whole 

12.  Puzzle  Form  Board  Kit 

13.  Science  Measurement  Kit 

14.  Geometric  Aid 

15.  Volume  Aid 

16.  Graphic  Aid  for  Mathematics 

17.  The  Master  Cube 

18.  Geoboard 

19.  Abacus 

20.  Sewell  Raised  Line  Drawing  Kit 


Note:   Some  materials  are  available  for  short  term  loan  from  the  Materials 
Resource  Center,  Edmonton. 
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Level  5  and  6  (Junior  and  Senior  High) 

The  objectives  for  the  visually  impaired  student  are  identical  to  those  for 
sighted  students  in  grades  7  through  12  as  prescribed  in  the  Mathematics 
Sections  of  the  Junior  High  and  High  School  Program  of  Studies,  Alberta 
Education. 

The  program  for  visually  impaired  students  includes: 

1.  objectives  in  the  general  program  of  studies  which  require  modified 
teaching  strategies  and  materials: 

2.  additional  related  skill  development  unique  to  the  visually  impaired 
student. 

RECOMMENDED  TEACHER  REFERENCE  MATERIALS  AND  STUDENT  AIDS 


Teacher: 


Student 


1.  Abacus  Made  Easy 

2.  Nemeth  Code  of  Braille 

3.  Mathematics  and  Specific  Notation 


1.  Aides  for  Mathematics 

2.  Sewell  Raised  Line  Drawing  Kit 

3.  Graphic  Aid  for  Mathematics 

4.  Abacus 

5.  Speech-Plus  Talking  Calculator 


Note:   Some  materials  are  available  for  short  term  loan  from  the  Materials 
Resource  Center,  Edmonton. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Grades  1-6 

The  objectives  for  visually  impaired  students  in  social  studies  are  the 
same  as  those  identified  in  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  curriculum.  The 
program  for  visually  impaired  students  includes  those  objectives  in  the 
general  program  of  studies  in  social  studies  which  may  require  modified 
teaching  strategies  and  materials.  Materials  that  can  assist  the  visually 
impaired  student  are  available  for  short  term  loan  from  the  Materials 
Resource  Center,  Edmonton.   They  may  be  purchased  from: 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  6085 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  40206 

These  include: 

1.  Landform  models  and  accompanying  Doobie  tapes 

2.  Introduction  to  Map  Study 

3.  Pedestal  globe 

4.  Geophysical  model  globe 

5.  Panoramic  model  globes 

6.  Plaques  of  global  areas 

7.  Large  print  atlases 

8.  Dissected  maps  of  continents 

9.  Braille  atlases 

10.  Simplified  continental  relief  maps 

11.  Large  type  outline  maps 

Teachers  should  refer  to  "The  Visually  Impaired  Student  in  the  Regular 
Classroom"  section  of  the  Special  Education  Handbook  for  additional 
information. 

Grades  7-12 

The  socia1  studies  objectives  for  secondary  visually  impaired  students 
are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  in  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
curriculum.   The  program  for  visually  impaired  students  includes  those 
objectives  in  the  general  program  of  studies  in  social  studies  which 
may  require  modified  teaching  strategies  and  materials. 
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Materials  that  can  assist  the  visually  impaired  student  are  available  for 
short  term  loan  from  the  Material  Resource  Center,  Edmonton.  They  may  be 
ourchased  from: 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  6085 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  40206 

These  include: 

1.  Landform  models 

2.  Assorted  relief  globes  and  plaques 

3.  Braille  atlases 

4.  Large  print  atlases 

5.  Large  print  outline  maps 

Teachers  should  refer  to  "The  Visually  Impaired  Student  in  the  Regular 
Classroom"  section  of  the  Special  Education  Handbook  for  additional 
information. 
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SCIENCE 
Grades  1-6 

The  objectives  for  science  for  visually  impaired  students  are  identical 
to  those  of  the  Alberta  Elementary  Science  Curriculum.   The  program  for 
visually  impaired  students  includes  those  objectives  in  the  general 
program  of  studies  in  science  which  may  require  modified  teaching 
strategies  and  materials. 

RECOMMENDED  MATERIALS: 

Most  of  the  activity  oriented  science  programs  are  very  appropriate  for 
visually  impaired  students. 

SAVI  (Science  Activities  for  the  Visually  Impaired)  can  be  used  as  a  core 
science  program  for  the  visually  impaired  or  as  a  useful  supplement  to  a 
regular  program.   These  activities  are  excellent  for  both  visually  impaired 
and  sighted  students.   They  are  available  from: 

Lawrence  Hall  of  Science 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  CA.  94702 

Materials  useful  for  measurement  and/or  teaching  aids  are  available  for 
short  term  loan  from  the  Material  Resource  Centre,  Edmonton.   They  may 
also  be  purchased  from: 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  6085 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  40206 

These  include: 

1.  Science  Measurement  Kit 

2.  Introductory  Simple  Machine  Kit 

3.  Insect  Identification  Kit 

4.  Biological  Models  Kit 

5.  Pull  Apart  Cell  Model 

6.  Graphing  Board 

7.  Sewell  Raised  Line  Drawing  Kit 

Teachers  should  refer  to  "The  Visually  Impaired  Student  in  the  Regular 
Classroom"  section  of  the  Special  Education  Handbook  for  additional 
information. 
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Grades  7-9 

The  objectives  for  science  for  visually  impaired  students  are  identical 
to  those  prescribed  in  the  1978  Junior  High  School  Science  Curriculum.   The 
program  for  visually  impaired  students  includes  those  objectives  in  the 
general  program  of  studies  in  science  which  may  require  modified  teaching 
strategies  and  materials. 

Recommended  Materials: 

Some  materials  are  available  for  short  term  loan  from  the  Materials 
Resource  Center,  Edmonton.   These  materials  are  available  for  purchase 
from: 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  6085 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  40206 

These  include: 

1.  Science  Measurement  Kit 

2.  Introductory  Simple  Machines 

3.  Insect  Identification  Kit 

4.  Biological  Models  Kit 

5.  Pull  Apart  Cell  Model 

6.  Graphing  Board 

7.  Sewell  Raised  Line  Drawing  Kit 

Teachers  should  refer  to  "The  Visually  Impaired  Student  in  the  Regular 
Classroom"  section  of  the  Special  Education  Handbook  for  additional 
information. 

Grades  10  -  12 

The  objectives  of  the  regular  program  of  studies  in  the  sciences  are 
identical  for  visually  impaired  students.   However,  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  so  that  the  science  course  chosen  meets  the  individual 
needs  and  abilities  of  the  visually  impaired  student. 
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OUTLINE:  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 

LIVING/VOCATIONAL  SKILLS  SECTION 

It  is  essential  to  understand  that  teaching  a  visually  impaired  student 
academic  skills  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  total  educational  program. 
Activities  of  daily  living,  motor  development  and  career  awareness  are 
essential  in  developing  independence  and  responsibility  as  adults.   The 
aim  of  this  section  of  the  curriculum  is  to  assist  visually  impaired 
students  to  function  as  independently  as  possible. 

Note:   The  functioning  level  of  the  individual  student  determines  appropriate 
placement  within  the  guide. 

UNDERSTANDING  SELF  AND  GETTING  ALONG  WITH  OTHERS 


A.  Knowledge  of  Self 

1.  Personal  characteristics 


-  use  of  name,  personal  identification 

-  identification  of  strengths  and 

weaknesses 

-  individual  differences  and  similarities 


2.  Physical  Self 


identification  of  body  parts,  senses 
body  image,  movements,  physical 
space,  weight  and  height 
knowledge  of  growth  and  development 
knowledge  of  appropriate  public 
behavior  and  concept  of  privacy 


3.  Emotional  Self 


identification  and  expression  of 

emotions 
stress  management 
relaxation 


B.  Social  Relationships 

1.  Needs  and  Motivations 


recognition  of  basic  needs 

human  interdependency 

needs  conflict  and  resolution 


2.  Factors  affecting 
relationships 


respect,  caring,  cooperation  and 
protection  of  and  by  others 


3.  Handling  social  interaction 

a.  expressive  communication 
skills 


variety  of  ways  to  communicate 
socially  acceptable  forms  of 

communicat.Lon 
techniques  for  getting  and  giving 

information 
formal  vs.  informal 
checking  effectiveness  of  communication 
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B.  Social  Relationship  (contd) 


c.  problem-solving  and 
decision  making 


-  decision  making  and  consequences 

of  choice 

-  personal  vs.  group  decisions 

-  causes  and  management  of  conflict 

-  evaluation  of  choices 


C.  Rules  and  Routines 


D.  Social  Rules 


E.  Values  and  Social 
Expectations 


ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY 


recognition  of  routines  at  home, 

school,  work 
need  for  rules 
following,  modifying  and  establishing 

rules 
consequences 

family  roles 

rights  and  responsibilities 

multiple  roles  and  role  conflict 

cultural  values  and  customs 
basic  societal  values 
moral  and  legal  values 
human  rights 


The  child  should  begin  learning  these  concepts  as  soon  as  possible.  Many 
of  these  may  be  taught  in  the  home  and  preschool  program  cooperatively. 
Those  skills  which  the  child  has  not  mastered  upon  school  entrance  must 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  his  regular  school  program.   Once  the  child  has 
mastered  all  of  these  concepts  he  is  ready  to  being  formal  orientation 
and  mobility  training  with  a  qualified  orientation  and  mobility  instructor. 


A.  Body  Image 


Basic  Concepts  and 
Abilities 


-  identification  of  own  body  parts 

and  movement 

-  direction  relative  to  own  body 

-  identification  of  parts  of  another 

person's  body 

-  movement  vocabulary 

-  size 

-  shape 

-  texture 

-  color 

-  etc. 


C.  Motor  Coordination 


1.  Body  movements 


-  lying  down 

-  rolling 

-  scooting 

-  sitting 

-  etc. 
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D.  Sensory  Modalities 
1.  Visual  modality 


2.  Auditory  modality 


3.  Tactual  modality 


4.  Olfactory  modality 


5.  Gustatory  modality 


HEALTH 

A.  Nutrition 


B.  Personal  Care 

1.  Knowledge  of  body 

2.  Care  of  body 


3.  Drugs 


C.  Community  Health  Services 


distance 

size 

illumination 

figure-ground  contrast 

moving 

recognition,  location  and 

discrimination  of  sound 
utilization  of  sensory  devices 

tactual  identification 
object  discrimination 

identification  of  and  discrimination 
among  odors 

identification  by  taste 
discrimination 


identification  and  classification 

of  foods 
sources 

relationship  of  good  diet  to  health 
role  of  department  of  health 
"junk  foods" 


body  parts  and  functions 
sex  differences 
maturational  change 

basic  hygiene 

appropriate  behavior  when  ill 
fitness  and  recreation 
evaluation  of  health  preparation 

medication 
effects  of  drugs 
use  of  drugs 

use  of  services 
identification  of  agencies 
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SAFETY 

A.  In  the  Home 


B.  In  the  School 

C.  In  the  Community 

D.  Fire 

E.  Traffic 


F.  Weather 


G.  Water 


H.  First  Aid 


-  sources  of  danger 

-  accidents  and  prevention 

-  home  fire  drills 

-  emergency  services 

-  child  care 

-  sources  of  danger 

-  fire  drills 

-  safety  precautions 

-  sources  of  danger 

-  use  and  abuse  of  fire 

-  fire  prevention,  alarms  and  drills 

-  behavior  in  fire 

-  rules 

-  streets  and  sidewalks 

-  traffic  control  systems 

-  seat  belts  and  helmets 

-  public  transportation 

-  effects  on  streets  and  sidewalks 

-  behavior  in  hazardous  situations 

-  hazards  in  water 

-  appropriate  behavior 

-  seeking  aid 

-  administering 

-  sources  of  help 


WORLD  OF  WORK 

A.  Specific  and  Allied 
Work  Skills 

1.  Use  of  tools  and  equipment 


2.  Following  directions 


identification 

organization  and  care 

projects 

safety  procedures 

simple  to  complex 
identification  of  and  acceptance 
of  supervision 
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3.  Decision -making 

4.  Independence 

B.  Career  Planning  and 
Exploration 

1.  Why  work? 


2.  Job  awareness 


3 .  Job  demands 


C.  Finding  a  Job 

1.  Personal  abilities  and 
interests 


2.  Process 

3.  Personal  contacts 

D.  Keeping  a  Job 

1.  Health  and  safety 

2.  Knowledge  of  work  habits 


appropriate  choices 

familiar  and  unfamiliar  situations 


job  satisfaction  and  completion 

reward  for  work 

work  and  independence 

variety  of  occupations 

personal  factors  affecting  choice 

relationship  of  income  to  work 

punctuality 
supervision 
working  with  others 


identification  of  careers 
identification  of  interests  and 
abilities 

job  seeking  skills 

use  of  telephone,  want  ads,  agencies 

persons  who  assist 

interview  skills 

application  forms  and  letters 


rules  for  safety  on  the  job 
responsible  work  habits 


3.  Interpersonal  relationships 


E.  Workers'  Rights 


acceptance  of  others 
cooperation  with  others 

self  worth 
rules  at  work 
labor  legislation 
employment  benefits 
agencies  for  workers'  rights 
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HOME  MANAGEMENT 
A.  Clothing 
1.  Care 


independence  in  dressing 
storage,  laundry  and  repair 


2.  Selection 


3.  Construction 

B.  Food 

1.  Shopping 


2.  Eating 

3.  Preparation 

4.  Serving 

5.  Preserving 

6.  Production 

C.  Maintaining  the  Home 

1.  Selection 


appropriateness  for  various  occasions 
individual  style 
guarantees  and  warrantees 
budgeting 

sewing  tools  and  machines 
selection  of  pattern,  material 
and  accessories 


-  where  and  how 

-  budgeting 

-  advertising 

-  wholesale  vs.  retail 

-  correct  use  of  utensils 

-  appropriate  behavior 

-  kitchen  tools  and  clean-up 

-  basic  preparation 

-  tools,  recipes,  clean-up 

-  table  setting,  serving,  manners 

-  storage  methods 

-  hygiene  practices 

-  sources 

-  growth  of  plants  and  animals 

-  processing  and  distribution 


different  types,  designs,  locations 

and  costs  of  homes 
specific  use  of  rooms 
construction  materials 
owning  vs.  renting 
finding  and  purchasing  a  home 
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HOME  MANAGEMENT  (contd) 

2.  Furniture  and  furnishings 

3.  Care  and  maintenance 


D.  Child  Care 

MONEY  MANAGEMENT 
A.  Earning  Money 


B.  Spending  Money 


C.  Saving  and  Borrowing 


need,  quality,  price  and  durability 
selection,  use  and  placement 
harmony  of  color,  texture  and  style 

care  of  furniture 

care  of  individual  and  common  areas 

operation  of  appliances 

repairs  by  self  or  others 

babysitting 

physical  and  emotional  growth 

responsibilities  of  parenthood 


identification 
sources 
budgeting 
comparison  of  costs 

sources  of  goods 

advertising 

essential  vs.  luxury  items 

regular  vs.  sale  prices 

borrowing 

banking 

inflation 


MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 
A.  Fundamentals  of  Movement 
1.  Body  awareness 
a.  body  parts 


b.  weight  bearing 

c.  body  action 

d.  body  shapes 
2.  Effort 


-  identification  of  body  parts  and 

movements 

-  support,  transfer  and  balance  of 

weight 

-  locomotion  and  actions 

-  various  shapes 

-  effort  qualities 
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MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES  (contd) 


3.  Space  awareness 

4.  Relationships  with  objects 

5.  Relationships  with  people 

6.  Gymnastics 


B.  Games  and  Activities 

1.  Dance 

2 .  Games 

3.  Fitness 

4.  Posture 

5 .  Swimming 

6.  Track  and  field 

7.  Outdoor  pursuits 

FINE  ARTS  AND  PERSONAL  EXPRESSION 

A.  Music 

1.  Listening 

2.  Playing  and  singing 

B.  Art 


-  general  vs.  personal 

-  control 

-  moving  about  objects 

-  sequence  of  movements 

-  weight  transfer 

-  weight  support 

-  movement  sequence 

-  safe  use  of  apparatus 

-  gymnastic  forms 


-  active  games,  dual  and  team  sports 

-  fitness  program 

-  relaxation 


-  aquatics  program  (optional) 

-  water  safety 


-  recognition  and  production  of 

musical  sounds 

-  listening  for  pleasure 

-  group 

-  individual 

-  enjoyment 

-  painting  and  drawing 

-  modeling  and  sculpting 

-  print  making 

-  weaving  and  stitchery 
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FINE  ARTS  AND  PERSONAL  EXPRESSION  (contd) 


C .  Drama 


participation  in  dramatic  play 
use  of  voice  and  body  actions  to 

portray  emotions 
characterizations 
improvization 
production  techniques 


D.  Leisure  Time  Activities 


social  games 

activities  with  partner  or  in  groups 


CITIZENSHIP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


A.  Home  and  Family 


privileges  and  responsibilities 
age  related  responsibilities 
community  responsibilities 


B.  At  Home 


participation  in  play 

class  discussions 

personal  vs.  public  property 

rules  and  routines 

respect  for  others 

authority 


C.  In  the  Community 


concept  of  community 
role  of  individual 
rules  of  behavior 
authority 
governments 
legal  systems 
world  power  blocks 


D.  Current  Events 


events  of  importance 
role  of  media 


E.  Environmental 
Education 


ecology 

natural  phenomena 

energy 

pollution 

conservation 

safety 
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hearing  impaired 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Hearing  impaired  students  should  follow  the  regular  curriculum  for  students 
in  Alberta  when  appropriate.   The  following  program  will  be  used  by  teachers 
in  some  settings  as  a  support  document  to  Alberta  curricular  materials, 
whereas,  in  other  teaching  situations  the  guide  will  serve  as  the  major 
curriculum. 

B.  STUDENT  POPULATION 

For  the  purpose  of  curriculum  documents  an  average  hearing  impairment  of 
25db  ANSI  or  greater  bilaterally  is  considered  to  be  educationally  significant. 
Teachers  of  all  students  falling  into  this  category  of  hearing  impairment 
will  find  useful  information  in  the  methods  and  materials  described  in  the 
curriculum  guide. 

C.  MODE  OF  COMMUNICATION 

The  curriculum  guide  is  intended  for  use  with  hearing  impaired  students 
regardless  of  the  mode  of  communication  in  use  within  programs.   All 
programs  for  hearing  impaired  students  should  contain  the  following 
specialized  components: 

1.  Use  of  residual  hearing  (through  appropriate  amplification  and  auditory 
training) ; 

2.  Language  development; 

3.  Speech-reading;! 

I  These  two  are  often  referred  to  as  oral  skills 

4.  Speech;       J 

Some  programs  also  use  finger-spelling  and  sign  language  to  promote  language 
development. 
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D.  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMMING 


Figure  1 


Group  II 


Group  I 


Group  III 


Figure  II 


'Additional 
Modification 
of  Curriculum 


Levels  of  Special 
Service 


Living/Vocational  Skills 
Special  Presentation  of  Content 
Subjects 
Specialized  Communication  Skills 


Language  and  Speech  Development 

Amplification 
Medical/Audiological  Supervision 


Level  II 


Leve^ 


Level  I   Support  Services 

Level  II  Support  service  plus  special  program 

Level  III  Support  service  plus  intensive  special  program 

Some  hearing  impaired  students  are  undetected  in  preschool  years  and  even 
in  the  early  grades.   The  language  development  of  these  students  (Group  I  in 
Figure  1)  may  follow  normal  patterns  and,  without  close  scrutiny,  is  not 
recognized  as  being  immature  in  syntactic  development  and  impoverished  in 
range  of  vocabulary.   Students  with  this  level  of  hearing  most  often 
remain  in  regular  classes;  however,  the  Level  I  support  services  (see 
Figure  1)  are  essential  to  their  education  success. 

Group  II  students  (severe/profound  losses)  are  usually  diagnosed  at  a  young 
age  because  the  effects  of  their  disability  are  obvious.   Without  Level  II 
services  (Figure  1),  they  will  not  develop  communication  skills.   Group  III 
students  are  those  who  have  additional  learning  problems  accompanying  their 
hearing  losses.   It  is  estimated  that  over  one-third  of  students  in  special 
programs  for  deaf  students  fall  into  this  categoiy.   The  special  needs  of 
these  multi-handicapped  hearing  impaired  students  are  not  addressed  in  the 
guide;  however,  some  sections  would  be  helpful  to  teachers  working  with  this 
group  of  students. 
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OUTLINE  OF  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 

ACADEMIC  SECTION 
COMMUNICATION  MODES 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  includes  guidelines  for  auditory  training,  speechreading, 
sign  language  and  speech. 

The  first  two  topics  deal  with  skills  in  receiving  spoken  language.   All 
hearing  impaired  children,  regardless  of  the  severity  of  their  hearing 
losses,  should  be  encouraged  and  trained  to  use  their  residual  hearing. 
In  some  programs  for  young  children  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  auditory 
development  with  the  secondary  focus  on  use  of  vision  in  communication. 
The  curriculum  guide  allows  for  individual  programs  and  parents  to  decide 
on  their  own  philosophy  and  emphasis;  therefore  no  definitive  stand  has 
been  taken  on  this  issue.   However,  all  programs  should  include  auditory 
training  as  an  essential  component  of  skill  development  and  also  provide 
systematic  practice  in  speechreading. 

Sign-language  is  both  a  receptive  and  expressive  system.  Some  confusion 
and  anxiety  is  occasionally  aroused  when  people  who  are  newcomers  to  the 
world  of  the  deaf  become  aware  of  the  variety  of  signs,  sign  systems  and 
their  supporting  published  materials. 

All  living  languages  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  change  and  the  language 
of  the  deaf  is  no  exception.   Local  dialects  flourish  and  new  signs  are 
invented  as  new  ideas  and  persons  are  in  the  news.   American  Sign  Language 
(A.S.L.)  is  used  by  many  deaf  adults  and  should  be  accorded  the  dignity 
and  value  equivalent  to  English  and  French  in  our  Canadian  culture.   Deaf 
students  will  use  A.S.L.  as  they  participate  in  the  society  of  the  deaf. 

The  major  responsibility  of  teachers  in  the  classroom  is  to  teach  the 
language  of  the  wider  society  which,  in  Alberta,  is  English.   For  this 
reason,  the  sign-language  of  classroom  instruction  should  be  compatible 
with  English  in  terms  of  word  order,  inflections  and  the  inclusion  of 
function  words. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  standardize  the  modifications  which  bridge 
the  differences  between  A.S.L.  and  English.   Some  of  these  variations  are 
quite  complicated.   Teachers  are  warned  against  becoming  committed  to  some 
unique  system  which  may  isolate  the  students  they  teach  from  users  of  a 
more  widely  accepted  form  of  sign-language. 

The  speech  section  is  based  on  the  Ling  approach.   Regardless  of  other 
modes  of  communication  being  used,  teachers  should  be  committed  to  encouraging 
hearing  impaired  students  to  practise  the  use  of  their  speech  skills 
systematically  and  with  an  ever  widening  range  of  communication  partners. 
The  use  of  alternative  communication  modes,  including  these  listed  above 
and  reading  and  writing,  will  develop  language,  cognitive  and  social  skills, 
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but  in  many  settings  the  ability  to  articulate  even  a  few  words  clearly 
will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  a  hearing  impaired  person.   The  exptectations 
of  speech  intelligibility  for  many  hearing  impaired  students  will,  however, 
be  much  higher. 

B.  AUDITORY  TRAINING 

The  main  goal  is  to  improve  the  student's  communication  skills  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  information  that  is  available  through  audition.   Training  in 
auditory  awareness  does  not  imply  that  the  student  will  ultimately  be  able 
to  discriminate  all  the  sounds  of  speech,  but  he  may  develop  skills  to 
obtain  some  degree  of  verbal  comprehension. 

Planned  Training 

In  planned  auditory  training  three  general  objectives  emerge.   These  are 
to  improve : 

1.  the  detection,  discrimination,  identification  and  comprehension  of 
environmental  sounds; 

2.  understanding  of  spoken  language; 

3.  the  speech  intelligibility  of  the  students. 

C.  SPEECHREADING 

Speechreading  develops  naturally  in  conjunction  with  expressive  language 
and  speech.   Maximum  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the  student  to 
process  information  through  this  cannel,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  usurp  the  role  of  audition. 

It  is  recommended  that  speechreading  be  incorporated  into  routine 
school  activities,  rather  than  be  taught  in  a  regular  time  schedule.   In 
a  total  communication  program,  this  helps  prepare  the  student  to  deal 
with  situations  where  manual  communication  is  not  available.   However, 
formal  systematic  training  will  prove  valuable  in  cases  of  adventitious 
deafness,  where  the  onset  of  the  hearing  loss  has  occurred  after  the 
development  of  spoken  language. 


Recommended  Text 

Jeffers,  Janet  and  Margaret  Barley. 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  1971. 

D.  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

1.  Introduction 


Speechreading.  Springfield,  111. 


Recent  research  indicates  that  American  Sign  Language  (A.S.L.)  and 

English  are  two  separate  and  distinct  languages.   The  stages  of  development 
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in  the  acquisition  of  A.S.L.  with  deaf  children  parallel  the  development 
of  English  in  children  with  normal  hearing. 

In  free  settings,  A.S.L.  has  been  acquired  or  is  being  acquired  in  a 
colloquial  and  social  frame  of  reference.   At  the  same  time,  English  is 
being  taught  through  an  acquisition  process  with  the  use  of  speech  and 
signed  English.   Signed  English  puts  signs  in  English  word  order, 
uses  special  sign  markers  for  morphemes  such  as  "ing",  etc.  and  sometimes 
incorporates  finger  spelling  where  English  words  are  spelled  out. 

Hearing  impaired  children  should  be  permitted  to  experience  flexibility 
in  communication.   Thus  A.S.L.  may  be  used  in  the  classroom  as  the  language 
of  instruction  for  specific  clarification  of  difficult  concepts  and  to 
explain  English  reading  material  in  curriculum  related  subject  areas.   In 
these  situations  A.S.L.  functions  as  a  natural  communicative  base  language 
to  help  understand  English. 

The  opportunity  to  develop  a  good  self-concept  may  therefore  be  enhanced 
in  those  hearing  impaired  children  who  are  given  the  freedom  to  work  with 
their  familiar  and  comfortable  form  of  communication. 

2.  Guidelines  for  the  Use  of  the  American  Sign  Language  (A.S.L.) 

Teachers  should: 

a.  Recognize,  appreciate  and  work  with  the  varieties  of  communication/ 
language  backgrounds  that  students  have; 

b.  Accept  and  use  A.S.L.  as  a  colloquial  form  of  communication  with 
students  and  as  one  of  the  aids  to  teaching  English  and  concepts 
in  other  subjects; 

c.  Carefully  consider  error  in  English  expression  in  any  mode,  e.g. 
written,  spoken,  Signed  English,  as  possible  attempts  to  use  A.S.L. 
or  P.S.E.  (Pidgin  Signed  English).   Use  paraphrasing  techniques 

to  check  meaning  and  indicate  distinctions  between  A.S.L.  and  English 
without  undue  criticism; 

d.  Allow  students  to  appreciate  and  develop  structures  of  A.S.L.  and 
standard  English.   Emphasize  to  students  the  fact  that  Signed  English 
uses  English  word  order  and  is  not  a  form  of  A.S.L.; 

e.  Upgrade  skills  in  A.S.L.  and  Signed  English  and  encourage  the  same 
opportunity  to  family  and  friends; 

f.  Relate  A.S.L.  to  other  languages  and  how  recent  research  indicates 
written  glosses  and  notation  systems  to  help  understand  A.S.L. 
through  English; 
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g.  Refer  to  Deaf  Studies  in  the  hearing  impaired  curriculum  and  deaf 

adult  models  for  advice  and  support  in  educating  students  in  the  meaning 
and  use  of  A.S.L.  within  their  culture,  i.e.  expression,  inflection, 
common  responses,  local  and  regional  variations. 

3.  Guidelines  for  Use  of  Signed  English 

a.  Syntactic 

(1)  Use  English  word  order  with  voice. 

(2)  Fingerspell  or  sign  all  function  words  such  as  determiners  and 
articles. 

(3)  Fingerspell  or  sign  the  various  forms  of  "to  be"  —  is,  am,  are, 
was,  were,  be,  been. 

(4)  Fingerspell  or  sign  the  following  regular  markers  or  morphemes, 
fingerspell  only  all  irregular  forms  of  past  tense  verbs: 

-  Progressive  (-ing) 

Verbs  only  ("running",  "walking") 

-  Past-tense  (-ed) 

-  Third-Person  Singular  (-s) 
Verbs  only  ("runs",  "walks") 

-  Past-participle  (-en) 

Verbs  only  ("taken",  "spoken") 

-  Plural  (-s) 

However,  irregular  plurals  are  pluralized  by  repetition 
("children")  or  f ingerspelled. 

-  Possessive  (~'s) 

-  Comparative  (-er) 

-  Superlative  (-est). 

(5)  Fingerspell  or  sign  the  following  derivational  affixes: 

-  Negativizer  (un-) 

Used  to  negate  adjectives  ("unhappy",  "unsure",  "incapable") 

-  Adverbializer  (-ly) 

Used  to  transform  adjectives  to  advers  ("happily",  "sadly") 

-  Agentive  (-er) 

Used  to  transform  verbs  to  nouns  or  to  indicate  agency  is 
present  ("swimmer",  "teacher") 

-  ment,  ness. 

(6)  Utilize  sign  principle  of  directionality  as  in  give,  show,  etc. 
(Please  give  me  the  book"). 

(7)  Utilize  fingerspell  principle  of  negative  incorporation  to  parallel 
utterances  ("dunno",  "don't  wanna"). 
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b.  Lexical 

(1)  Use  a  sematically  based  approach  to  vocabulary,  e.g.  different 
signs  for  "run"  in  "John  runs  home",  "Can  you  run  the  meeting?". 

(2)  Use  initialing  for  semantically  related  but  lexically  different 
signs  in  a  thoughtful  manner,  e.g.,  FAMILY,  GROUP,  TEAM. 

(3)  Fingerspell  items  for  which  an  existing  sign  may  be  more  difficult 
or  complex  for  the  students  than  the  spelling. 

(4)  Fingerspell  those  words  whose  signs  in,  citation  form  may  convey 
inappropriate  information,  e.g.  LOOK  U,  Give  B-A-C-K. 

(5)  Signs  for  needed  words  will  be  decided  based  on  the  following: 

-  use  of  local  sign  or  standard  sign 

-  use  of  another  local  sign 

-  use  of  suggestions  in  existing  books  or  from  deaf  adults 

-  use  of  fingerspelling  or  creation  of  an  appropriate  sign 

suggested  on  advise  from  deaf  adults. 

(6)  Contractions  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  single  sign  items,  e.g. 
CAN'T,  WON'T,  when  appropriate  signs  are  available  or  fingerspelled. 

MATERIALS:  A.S.L. 


Recommended  Texts 


Cokely,  Dennis  and  Charlotte  Baker,  American  Sign  Language:  A  Teacher's 
Text  on  Grammer  and  Culture.   Silver  Spring,  MD. :  T.  J.  Publishers,  1980. 

Humphries,  Tom,  Carol  Padden  and  Terrence  J.  O'Rourke,  A  Basic  Course  in 
American  Sign  Language.   Silver  Spring,  MD   :  T.  J.  Publishers,  1980. 

Madsen,  Willard  J.  Conversational  Sign  Language  II,  An  Intermediate  -  Advanced 
Manual .   Washington,  D.C.:  Gallaudet  College,  1972. 

Recommended  Dictionaries  • 

Sternberg,  Martin.   American  Sign  Language:  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1981. 

Riekehof,  Lottie.   The  Joy  of  Signing.   Springfield,  MO.:   Gospel 
Publishing  House,  1978. 
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MATERIALS:  SIGNED  ENGLISH 

Recommended  Text 

Cokely,  Dennis,  Pre-College  Programs:  Guidelines  for  Manual  Communication. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Gallaudet  College  Press,  1979. 

Recommended  Dictionary 

Bomstein,  H.  et.al.  (eds).   The  Signed  English  Dictionary.   Washington, 
D.C.:  Gallaudet  College  Press,  1975. 

E.  SPEECH 

An  effective  speech  curriculum  should  be  developmental,  based  on  current 
research,  with  provision  for  sequential  teaching  steps  and  techniques  for 
evaluation.   It  should  offer  a  multi-senory  approach  for  speech  acquisition 
and  facilitate  practice  and  usage  in  the  child's  everyday  world.   For  these 
reasons  the  program  outlined  in  Speech  and  The  Hearing-Impaired  Child: 
Theory  and  Practice  (Ling,  1976)  is  used  as  the  speech  curriculum  in 
Alberta. 

Speech  is  defined  as  sound  pattern  production  which  carries  the  content  of 
spoken  language.   The  program  requires  the  utmost  use  of  residual  hearing 
supplemented  when  necessary  by  other  sensory  modalities,  e.g.  visual, 
tactile,  kinesthetic,  proprioceptive.   It  is  diagnostic  and  prescriptive 
and  offers  a  developmental  framework  for  speech  acquisition,  with  precise 
"targets"  and  sequential  sub-skills.   Practice  of  the  newly  acquired  speech 
sounds  to  a  level  of  automatic  recall  and  transfer  to  the  student's 
spontaneous  speech  is  emphasized. 


1.  Speech  Reception 

a.  Sense  modalities  in  reception 


b.  Multisensory  speech  reception 


auditory  speech  reception 
visual  speech  reception 
tactile  speech  reception 

hearing  and  vision 
hearing  and  touch 
vision  and  touch 
hearing,  vision  and  touch 
phonetic  symbolization  systems 
signs  and  speech 


2.  Speech  Production 


a.  Feedback  and  feedforward 
mechanisms  in  speech 
production 


b.  The  sense  modalities  in 
speech  production 


sensory-motor  reaction  time 
sensory-motor  control 
feed  forward 
articularory  targets 

orosensory-motor  patterns 
auditory  feedback 
visual  feedback 


f>/' 


c.  Levels  of  speech  acquisition 
and  automaticity 


-  automaticity 

-  phonetic  level  development 

-  phonetic-phonologic  correspondence 

-  phonologic  level  development 


3.  Speech  Acquisition 
a.  Stages 


-  undifferentiated  vocalization 

-  nonsegmented  voice  patterns  varied 

in  diration,  intensity  and  pitch 

-  range  of  distinctly  different  vowel 

sounds 


PRESCRIBED  MATERIALS 


1.  Ling,  D.  Speech  and  the  Hearing  Impaired  Child:  Theory  and  Practice, 
Washington,  D.C. :  A.  G.  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf,  1976. 

2.  Teacher /Clinician's  Planbook  and  Guide  to  the  Development  of  Speech  Skills 

3.  Tablets  of  Phonetic  Level  Speech  Evaluation. 

4.  Tablets  of  Phonological  Speech  Evalutation. 

5.  Cumulative  Record  of  Speech  Skills  Acquisition. 
Supplementary  Materials 

1.  Calvert,  D.  R.  and  S.R.  Silverman,   Speech  and  Deafness.   A.  G.  Bell 
Association  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  1975. 

2.  Haycock,  G.  S.  The  Teaching  of  Speech.   Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C. : 
1933. 

3.  Ling,  A.  and  D.  Ling,  Aural  Habilitation.  Washington,  D.C:  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf,  1978. 

4.  Vorce,  E.  Teaching  Speech  to  Deaf  Children.   Washington,  D.C:  A.  C 
Bell  Association  for  the. Deaf,  1974. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAM 

A.  GENERAL  LANGUAGE  ARTS  OBJECTIVES 

The  general  language  arts  objectives  for  hearing  impaired  students  are 
the  same  as  those  listed  in  the  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
Program  of  Studies. 

B.  SPECIFIC  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 

1.  All  programs  should  have  clearly  delineated  evaluation  procedures  which 
are  used  on  a  regular  basis. 

2.  "A  Language  Arts  Program  which  provides  for  a  balance  approach  must  be 
based  on  the  integrative  nature  of  all  aspects  of  receptive  and  expressive 
language  skills"  (Page  4,  Elementary  Language  Arts  Guide,  Alberta 
Education) « 

3.  All  programs  should  provide  for  sequential  development  in  all  skill 
areas. 

4.  All  programs  should  have  a  system  of  recording  themes  used,  content 
presented  and  skill  levels  attained. 

5.  Programs  should  provide  evidence  of  integrating  Language  teaching  in 
all  classroom  activities. 

6.  "Teachers  in  all  subjects  must  assume  responsibility  for  appropriate 
application  of  Communication  Skills  as  they  relate  to  their  particular 
area"  (Page  4,  Language  Arts  Guide,  Alberta  Education). 

7.  The  functional  use  of  language  should  be  stressed  at  all  levels. 

C.  LANGUAGE 

The  primary  educational  need  of  hearing  impaired  students  is  the  development 
of  language  skills.   Language  is  essential  to  emotional,  social  and 
cognitive  growth  and  to  the  transmission  of  knowledge.   All  teachers  of 
hearing  impaired  students  are  therefore  teachers  of  language.   Language 
dominates  the  curriculum  and  provides  the  techniques  for  searching  out, 
recording  and  considering  information. 

By  school  age  there  are  basically  three  groups  of  hearing  impaired  students: 

1.  Those  whose  language,  although  delayed,  is  following  a  developmental 
pattern  similar  to  thp  language  acqui  jition  of  students  with  normal 
hearing; 
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2.  Those  whose  language  is  extremely  limited  and  whose  language  utterances 
may  be  quite  different  in  formation  from  normal  early  utterances; 

3.  Those  who  have  a  well  developed  gesture  or  sign  language  which  does 
not  parallel  English  and  who  will  therefore  be  learning  English  as  a 
second  language. 

The  needs  of  the  three  groups  are  therefore  different:   those  in  the  first 
group  will  continue  to  develop  language  with  a  natural  approach,  whereas 
those  in  the  second  group  require  more  structured  teaching.   Those  in  the 
third  group  should  be  accorded  both  the  dignity  and  the  cognitive  advantage 
of  continuing  to  use  their  language  system  until  they  develop  usable 
knowledge  of  English.   Included  in  this  third  group  would  also  be  hearing 
impaired  students  from  non-English  speaking  homes. 

D.  LANGUAGE  NEEDS  OF  THE  GROUP  I  STUDENT 

The  prescribed  textbooks  in  language  arts,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  used  by 
the  student  with  a  hearing  loss  who  is  participating  in  the  regular  classroom. 
The  needs  of  the  hearing  impaired  student  will  be  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  hearing  students.   The  teacher,  must,  however,  continue  to  be  aware 
of  the  individual  differences  of  each  student  in  the  language  arts  program. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  degree  of  hearing  loss,  potential  to 
learn,  and  ability  to  acquire  language.   Teachers  should  refer  to  "The 
Hearing  Impaired  Student  in  the  Regular  Classroom"  section  of  the  Special 
Education  Handbook  for  additional  information. 

E.  LANGUAGE  NEEDS  OF  GROUP  II  &  III  STUDENTS 
Language  Development 

1.  Sentence  Patterns 


a.  Basic  Patterns 


sentence  pattern  one, 
NP  +  V,  e.g. 
The  girl  plays. 


sentence  pattern  two 
NP  +  NP2,  e.g. 
The  boy  threw  the  frisbee 

sentence  pattern  three, 
NP  +  be  +  Adj. ,  e.g. 
The  book  is  interesting  . 


sentence  pattern  four, 
NP  +  be  +  NP2,   e.g. 

The  lady  became  a  pilot 


sentence  pattern  five, 
NP  +  be  +  Adv. ,  e.g. 
The  hockey  players  are  on  the  ice 
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b.  Sentence  Analysis 


c.  Sentence  Transformation 


listing  sentences  according  to 
pattern  without  reference  to  formula^ 

identification  of  noun  phrases  as 
"What"  or  "NP" 

identification  of  verb  phrases  as 
"Verb"  or  "VP" 

contrasting  sentence  patterns  and 
giving  formulae 

adverb  movement,  e.g. 
We  went  to  the  football  game 
yesterday. 

Yesterday,  we  went  to  the  football 
game. 


negative,  e.g. 
The  girl  is  on  the  bike. 
The  girl  is  not  on  the  bike. 

interrogative,  e.g. 
The  boy  is  a  good  skier. 
Is  the  boy  a  good  skier? 

to  support,  e.g. 
The  woman  rides  well. 
Does  the  woman  ride  well? 


2.  Syntactic  Complexity 


dative  movement,  e.g. 
The  man  gave  a  football  to  his  sor 
The  man  gave  his  son  a  football, 

passive,  e.g. 
The  cowboy  roped  the  calf. 
The  calf  was  roped  by  the  cowboy. 


a.  Beginning  of  Syntactic 
Complexity 


conjunction,  e.g. 
The  clown  waved  his  arms 
so 
and  then 
and 
the  bull  was  distracted. 

subordination,  e.g. 
-  adverbal  clause 
When 
Before 
After 
you  clean  your  bedroom 
you  may  go  for  a  ride. 
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2.  Syntactic  Complexity  (contd) 


You  may  go  for  a  ride 

when 
before 

after 
you  clean  your  bedroom. 

relative  clause,  e.g. 

-  "wh"  words  introducing  attribute 
statements,  e.g. 

A  policeman  is  a  man  who  protects 
citizens. 

simple  sentence  transformation: 
passive  voice 

-  non-reversible  passives,  e.g. 
The  calf  cannot  rope  the  cowboy 


-  complex  change,  e.g. 

He  was  given  a  baseball  glove 
from  the  man. 

A  baseball  glove  was  given  _to  him 
by  the  man. 


c.  Expansion  of  Syntactic 
Complexity 


-  agent  deletion,  e.g. 

The  bee  stung  the  girl. 

The  girl  was  stung  by  the  bee. 

The  girl  was  stung. 

-  complementation,  e.g. 

The  man  said  he  would  eat  a  hamburger 


-  nominalization,  e.g. 

The  development  of  professional 
golf  has  made  many  golfers  wealthy. 

-  deletion,  e.g. 

The  cowboy  believed  that  he  would 

be  the  champion. 

The  cowboy  believed  he  would  be  the 

champion. 

-  functions  in  reading  and  language 

-  narrative  voice 

-  poetry 

-  complex  literary  forms 

-  abstract  language  and  literary 

form 


(Refer  to  the  prescribed  text  for  additional  information) 
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Basic  to  all  curricular  planning  in  special  education  is  the  concept  of 
integration  of  the  activitiesin  the  classroom  day  rather  than  maintaining 
the  traditional  divisions  of  academic  disciplines.   The  thematic  approach 
as  described  in  the  prescribed  text  provides  the  framework  for  this  style 
of  teaching. 

Prescribed  Text 

Blackwell,  et  al,  Sentences  and  Other  System,  A  Language  and  Learning 
Curriculum  for  Hearing  Impaired  Children.  Washington,  D.C.:  A.  G.  Bell 
Association  for  the  Deaf,  1978. 

Supplementary  Materials 

1.  Lee,  Laura.   Developmental  Sentence  Analysis:  A  Grammatical  Assessment 
Procedure  for  Speech  and  Language  Clinicians:   Evanston:  Northwestern 
University  Press,  1974. 

2.  Tyack,  D.  and  R.  Gottsleben.  Language  Sampling  Analysis  and  Training: 
A  Handbook  for  Clinicians  and  Teachers.  Palo  Alto:  Consulting  Psychologists! 
Press,  1974. 

F.  READING 

Although  guides  and  manuals  for  the  teaching  of  reading  to  normal  hearing 
students  are  helpful  in  providing  suggestions  for  teaching  specific 
skills,  they  are  based  on  a  premise  which  does  not  hold  true  for  deaf 
or  partially  hearing  students.   The  basic  approach  used  is  that  students 
associate  written  symbols  with  the  spoken  symbols  they  already  know. 
Young  deaf  children  do  not  know  the  spoken  symbols  of  language. 

There  are  four  major  components  of  the  program  described  in  the  recommend 
text: 

1.  developmental 

2.  functional 

3.  recreational 

4.  remedial 
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Developmental  activities  should  include  the  following: 


Preschool 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Advanced 

Experiences  to 

Sight  vocabulary 

Reading  in  larger 

Functional  literacy 

build  concepts 

units 

Stimulation  of 

Word  recognition 

Reading  varied 

Work-study  skills 

oral  language 

materials  for 

different  purposes 

Reading  readiness 

Phrase  and 
sentence  reading 

Independent 
reading 

Critical  reading 

Appreciation  of 
literature 

For  day  to  day  assistance  with  planning  programs,  teachers  should  make 
selective  use  of  the  guidebooks  developed  to  accompany  basal  readers  along 
with  curriculum  guides  from  Alberta  Education  and  relevant  sections  of 
Sentence  and  other  Systems  (prescribed  text  in  language) . 

RECOMMENDED  TEXT 


Hart,  Beatric.   Teaching  Reading  to  Deaf  Children.  Washington,  D. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf,  1963. 


C. 


G.  HANDWRITING 

The  teaching  of  handwriting  to  hearing  impaired  students  is  in  no  way 
different  from  teaching  the  skill  to  normally  hearing  youngsters  (see  pp. 
57  -  71  of  the  Elementary  Language  Arts  Curriculum  Guide,  Alberta  Education, 
1978).   It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  firm  legible  handwriting 
style  is  of  some  importance  to  an  individual  whose  ability  to  speak  is 
limited.   In  communicating  with  employers  and  fellow  workers  writing  may 
essential. 

H.  TYPING 

Telephone  communication  for  the  deaf  requires  the  ability  to  type  in  order 
to  use  the  various  adaptations  of  the  telephone  devised  to  provide  a 
visual  communication  system.   For  this  reason  deaf  students  should  be 
given  correct  instruction  in  touch  typing  at  upper  elementary  age  level 
to  prevent  self-teaching  and  the  concurrent  inappropriate  fingering 
habits  which  are  difficult  to  "unlearn". 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REFERENCE 

Heller,  Jack.   Typing  for  Individual  Achievement.   Toronto:  McGraw  Hill  Co. 
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I.  SPELLING 

For  guidance  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  see  pp.  71-75  of  the  Elementary 
Language  Arts  Curriculum  Guide,  Alberta  Education,  1978.   Hearing  impaired 
students  are  more  dependent  on  visual  learning  techniques  than  auditory 
approaches.   Teachers  should  not  omit  vocal  rehearsal,  however,  because  it 
is  a  useful  strategy  for  developing  auditory /motor  skills.   In  testing 
spelling  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  speech-read  if  the 
words  selected  are  from  a  limited  set  known  to  the  students.   Also,  each 
word  should  be  presented  in  a  sentence  so  that  the  student  learns  to  use 
context  as  a  clue  to  word  identification. 

The  teaching  of  spelling  must  include  a  component  in  which  learning  activities 
are  provided  for  the  student  to  use  the  words  in  meaningful  written 
material.   Recommended  spelling  series  (Alberta  Education)  should  be  used 
but  teachers  should  also  use  vocabulary  from  the  reading  program,  science, 
social  studies,  etc.  for  spelling  instruction. 

J.  DRAMA 

Drama  is  included  as  a  major  strategy/medium  for  teaching  language: 

1.  To  motivate  students  to  practice  the  use  of  vocabulary  and  syntactic 
structures; 

2.  To  provide  a  context  setting  for  the  introduction  and  explanation  of 
new  vocabulary; 

3.  To  provide  a  context  setting  for  expanded  comprehension  of  known 
vocabulary. 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  mathematics  curriculum  for  hearing 
impaired  students  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  Mathematics  Program 
of  Studies  as  outlined  by  Alberta  Education. 

The  language  deficit  necessitates  consideration  in  the  area  of  textural 
instruction  in  computational  situations  as  well  as  in  the  areas  of  word 
problems. 

SCIENCE 

The  Alberta  Education  Science  Programs  of  Studies  are  endorsed  as  the  basis 
for  instruction  in  science  for  hearing  impaired  students. 

Assistance  may  be  necessary  in  presenting  certain  concepts  by  means  of 
special  arrangements,  special  techniques,  adapted  content  and  experience. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  objectives  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  for  hearing  impaired  students 
are  consistent  with  those  outlined  by  Alberta  Education  in  the  Social 
Studies  Programs  of  Studies. 

The  recommended  model  in  the  social  studies  curriculum  for  developing 
inquiry  skills  and  participation  skills  is  congruent  with  the  teaching 
model  recommended  in  the  language  arts  curriculum  (Blackwell) .   This 
enables  teachers  to  combine  their  teaching  plans  using  social  studies 
topics  to  develop  language  principles  and  vocabulary  along  with  skills 
of  gathering  and  organizing  data,  interpreting  ideas  and  participating 
in  group  decision  making. 
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OUTLINE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 

LIVING/VOCATIONAL  SKILLS  SECTION 

It  is  essential  to  understand  that  teaching  a  hearing  impaired  student 
academic  skills  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  total  educational  program. 
Living/Vocational  skills  are  essential  in  developing  independence  and 
responsibility  as  adults.   The  aim  of  this  section  of  the  curriculum 
is  to  assist  hearing  impaired  students  to  function  as  independently  as 
possible. 

Note:   The  fuctioning  level  of  the  individual  student  determines  appropriate 
placement  within  the  guide. 

UNDERSTANDING  SELF  AND  GETTING  ALONG  WITH  OTHERS 

A.  Knowledge  of  Self 

1.  Personal  Characteristics         -  stating/writing/signing  personal 

information 

-  identification  of  self  and  family 

-  identification  of  abilities  and 

interests 


2.  Physical  self 


3.  Emotional  Self 


-  interpretation  of  sensory  input 

-  knowledge  of  growth  and  physical 

characteristics 

-  understanding  of  concept  of 

privacy 

-  identification  and  expression  of 

emotions 

-  stress  management 

-  relaxation 


B.  Social  Relationships 

1.  Needs  and  Motivations 


2.  Factors  Affecting 
Relationships 

3.  Handling  Social  Interaction 

a.  Expressive  Communication 
Skills 

b.  Receptive  Communication 
Skills 


-  identification  of  and  distinction 

between  needs  and  wants 

-  roles  and  relationships 


-  using  various  methods 

-  communication  blocs 

-  following  directions 

-  listening  and  comprehension  skills 
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c.  Problem  Solving  and 
Decision  Making 


techniques 
conflict  management 


4.  Rules  and  Routines 


5.  Social  Roles 


6.  Values  and  Social 
Expectations 


DEAF  STUDIES 


TRAVEL 


HEALTH 
Levels  1-4 

A.  Nutrition 

B.  Personal  Care 

1.  Knowledge  of  Body 

2.  Care  of  Body- 


identifying  and  following 
consequences  of  breaking 

identification  of  roles  in 

family,  school  and  community 
rights  and  responsibilities 

identification  of  cultural 

values  and  customs 
personal  and  societal  values 
human  rights 

causes  and  implications  of 

deafness 
services  and  devices 
modes  of  communication 
education  programs 

private  and  public  transportation 

traffic  signs  and  symbols 

map  reading 

schedules 

independent  travel 

locating  help 

basic  vehicle  maintenance 


food  sources  and  classification 
selection  of  balanced  diet 


identification  of  body  parts 
physical  growth 
body  changes 

self  care 
fitness 
first  aid 
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C.  Personal  Care  (contd) 

3.  Drugs  and  Alcohol 

c.  Community  Health  Services 

SAFETY 

A.  In  the  Home 

.  In  the  School 

C.  In  the  Community 

WORLD  OF  WORK 

A.  Specific  and  Allied  Work  Skills 

1.  Use  of  Tools  and 
Equipment 

2.  Following  Directions 

3.  Decision  Making 

4.  Independence 

B.  Career  Planning  and  Exploration 

1.  Why  Work 

2.  Job  Awareness 

3.  Job  Demands 


medication 
effects  of  drugs 

use  of  services 
identification  of  agencies 


awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
safety  procedures 

awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
safety  procedures 

awareness  of  hazards 
prevention  of  accidents 
safety  procedures 


-  selection  and  utilization 

-  organization  and  care 

-  construction 

-  following  variety  of  directions 

-  accepting  authority  and  supervision 

-  choice  between  alternatives 

-  decisions  in  work  situations 

-  working  independently 


relation  between  task  and  reward 
task  performance 

identification  of  occupations 
requirements  for  occupations 

attitude 
work  habits 
task  performance 
interpersonal  relationships 
balance  between  work  and  leisure 
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B.  Career  Planning  and  Exploration  (contd) 

C.  Finding  a  Job 


1.  Awareness  of  Personal 
Abilities  and  Interests 


2.  Awareness  of  Process 


3.  Personal  Contact 


-  identification  of  abilities  and 

interests 
-job  descriptions 

-  work  study/  work  experience 

-  procedures 

-  telephone  skills 

-  use  of  advertisement  and  employment 

agencies 

-  interview  skills 

-  written  applications 


D.  Keeping  a  Job 

1.  Health  and  Safety 

2.  Knowledge  of  Work  Habits 

3.  Interpersonal  Relationships 

E.  Workers'  Rights 

HOME  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Clothing 

1.  Care 

2.  Selection 

3.  Construction 

B.  Food 

1.  Shopping 


-  safety  rules 

-  responsible  habits 

-  acceptance  of  others 

-  cooperation  with  others 

-  self-worth  and  dignity 

-  labor  legislation 

-  employment  benefits 


storage 
laundry 
repairs 

appropriateness 
style,  color,  design 
comparative  shopping 

use  of  tools  and  equipment 
sewing 


comparative  shopping 
wholesale,  retail 
evaluating  advertising 
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B.  Food 

2.  Preparation 

3.  Serving 

4.  Preserving 

5.  Production 

C.  Maintaining  the  Home 
1.  Selection 


2.  Furniture  and 
Furnishings 

3.  Care  and  Maintenance 


D.  Child  Care 

MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Earning  Money 

B.  Spending  Money 


C.  Saving  and  Borrowing 


-  using  utensils  and  appliances 

-  preparing  snacks  and  meals 

-  using  recipes  and  menus 

-  etiquette 

-  table  preparation 

-  storage  methods 

-  origin  of  foods 

-  methods 


housing  alternatives  and 

appropriateness 
landlord/ tenant  relationships 

selection 
harmony 

household  routines 

basic  repairs  and  maintenance 

physical  and  emotional  care  of 

infants 
responsibilities  of  parenthood 


sources  of  income 
money  vocabulary 
salary  and  deductions 

sources  of  goods 
advertising 
comparative  shopping 
budgeting 
credit  purchases 

methods  of  saving 

banking 

appropriate  borrowing 
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CITIZENSHIP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


A.  At  Home 


B.  At  School 


C.  In  the  Community 


D.  Current  Events 


family  conposition 
family  activities 
relationships 
responsibilities 

significant  persons 

personal,  private  and  public  property 

rules  and  responsibilities 

concept  of  community 
role  of  individual 
rules  of  behavior 
authority 
governments 
legal  systems 

events  of  importance 
role  of  media 


D.  Environmental  Education 


ecology 

national  phenomena 

energy 

pollution 

conservation 

safety 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Activities  and  programs  which  are  appropriate  for  hearing  students  are 
also  suitable  for  those  who  have  hearing  impairments.   It  is  recommended 
that  the  regular  Alberta  Education  Curriculum  for  physical  education  be 
used  with  hearing  impaired  students. 

MUSIC 

The  objective  for  including  music  in  the  program  for  hearing  impaired 
students  is  to  use  music  as  a  tool  to  develop  certain  skills  in  auditory 
training,  speech  and  language.   Music  can  be  used  as  a  motivator  for 
learning.   Hearing  impaired  students  are  required  to  concentrate  hard 
from  a  very  young  age  on  speech,  language  and  other  lessons.   The  student 
who  is  integrated  in  a  regular  school  program  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  music  classes  until  the  skills  and  quality  of  performance 
expected  are  beyond  his  capability.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  quality 
of  participation  will  vary  greatly  depending  on  the  amount  of  residual 
hearing  and  other  individual  differences. 

General  objectives  of  the  music  program  are:  enjoyment,  social  skills, 
auditory  training,  rhythmic  control,  voice  quality  and  speech  and  language 
development . 
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ART 

Art  is  an  area  where  hearing  impaired  students  can  achieve  successfully 
on  a  par  with  hearing  students.   It  is  recommended  that  the  regular 
Alberta  Education  Art  Curriculum  be  used  for  hearing  impaired  students. 

DRAMA 

Core  concepts  in  drama  as  outlined  in  the  regular  curriculum  apply  to 
hearing  impaired  students  in  much  the  same  way  as  to  students  with  normal 
hearing.   It  is  recommended  that  the  regular  Alberta  Education  drama 
curriculum  be  used  for  hearing  impaired  students. 

General  objectives  of  the  drama  program  are  to  develop  the  students 
receptive  skills  (enjoyment,  appreciation,  etc.),  expressive  skills 
(body  language,  self-expression,  etc.)  and  technical  skills  (lighting, 
make-up,  production,  etc.) 
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